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CHAPTER VI. 

But I will reign and govern still, 
And always give the law. 

And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe. 

But ’gainst my batteries if I find 
Thee storm or vex me sore, 

As if thou set me as a blind, 
I'll never love thee more. 

“Trang, my fair, worshipped idol, dare I venture 
‘to speak the feelings that are burning and struggling 
within me?” whispered Eustace Villiers as he half 
sat, half reclined on a low ottoman at the feet of the 
beautiful blind girl. 

It was his ordivary position of late, was that lover- 
like, suppliant attitude. 

He would cast himself and remain for hours toge- 
ther on that low, luxurious cushion, his eyes riveted 
on the face which was so wondrous fair, and which 
could be devoured with such impunity by admiring 
and lawless eyes. 

Alas, for the unconscious girl, she knew not that 
her beauty was the object of such unrestrained gaze ; 
she knew not that a hand was oft-times placed gently 
on her fuir form in cautious and unfelt caress. She 
was but grateful for the watchful care, the skilful at- 
tention that lightened the hours of her weary dark- 
ness by such varied powers of attraction and charm. 

The honeyed words came on her ear witha kind of 
mesmeric soothing power on that balmy spring morn 
when Sir Hugh’s absence had left her to the care of 
the magician who was potent alike to amuse and to. 
protect the helpless one. 

Was it love which brought that thrill through her 
veins, when the accents stole, as it were, over her 
whole frame ? 

Irene scarcely kuew. 











[BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. ] 


Perhaps, had she paused to reflect, to recall the 
past, it might have answered the doubt. 

As it was, she only knew that a spell was on her 
that she neither could nor desired to break. 

‘“Trene,” resumed the rich, soft voice, ‘‘ when I 
leave you with despair and darkness in my heart as 
deep and as hopeless for me as any your angel self 
can A 

“ Leave me,” she interrupted; “leave me—oh, no, 
no! 

There was a kind of terror in the tone that Eus- 
tace comprehended with instinctive penetration. 

“Why not, Irene? If you do not, cannot love me, 
I could not remain. You are too dangerously pre- 
cious, too madly dear, for me to risk such killing 
torture, that is well nigh maddening me even as I 
speak in these calm, measured tones,’’ 

“No, no, no! Do ndt be so cruel—so abrupt,” 
said the girl, eagerly clasping the hand which 
sought hers, as if fearing it should escape her, even 
as she spoke, “I could not live without your kind- 
ness and your care, now that I have felt their 
soothing power. It would be such a dreadful, gloomy 
blank to lose what has almost made me forget my 
terriblesorrow. Papa is kisi, good, loving, and my 
very soul is grateful to him with more than a child’s 
love; but you—you have whiled away the hours, and 
brought new life, new thoughts, new interests to 
divert and cheer me. Do not abandon me—do not 
go, Eustace.” 

It was the first time she had uttered his name, 
and it came like softest music on his ear. 

“ Have I not told you it was in your own power, 
Irene?” he said, with resolute calmness of tone. 
‘Either I am dear and necessary to you, and you can 
speak the word I crave, or you do not love, and can 
disperse with my care, my devotion, my life, Irene.” 

He felt her fingers tremble in his, 

With a Sphynx-like shrewdness, he read the 
troubles of her soul. 

He knew that she elung to, depended on, feared, 
but she did not love him, and his lips were wreathed 
scornfully at the conviction. 





“ You forget,” she faltered, at length; “I am no 
bride for you, nor any one, And, besides, my father 
—he would not, he corld not give his consent, ard— 
oh, no, it must not be. Let us still be as we have 
been, I will ever consider you as my dearest, my 
kindest, my only friend, save my father, Eustace.” 

It was like a victim writhing in the toils, 

Eustace smiled bitterly at the usvlvss, piteous ap- 

eal. 

Pe Irene, do you know what love is? Have you 
ever felt the passion?” he asked, firmly. “Nay, tell 
me candidly, truly—you cannot deceiveme! There 
is a magnetism that recognizes the kindred feeling 
in the soul united with it. Tell me; am I not right? 
Do you not even now cling to some hopeless senti~ 
ment, some faithless idol, with wild eagerness ?”’ 

A deep vermillion overspread the delicate cheeks 
that answered too plainly the question. 

But a gasping “ No, no, I have foryotten—I have 
conquered,” was a yet more tuuciiug and trans- 
parent revelation of the young heart. 

“TI knew it—I knew it!” he rejoined. “But it 
matters not. It is but a chord that has been touched 
only to wake up to another and more sympathetic 
hand. Irene, dearest, do not fear. I will exact 
nothing, blame nothing, ask nothing of the past, 
My whole life shall be devoted to your happiness, 
even to surround it with a fairy dream. Irene, you 
are, you must be )bbedient to the attraction which 
binds us as by a spell. You will be mine—my very 
own? Speak! Shall it not beso, my beloved?” 

She shivered instinctively. 

“Tt cannot be; I am no wife for any one—the 
poor blind girl! the helpless burden!” she mur- 
mured, 

“Tt might be so with others. Some might think 
so. To me itis but another charm,” he said, “And 
listen, dearest. It may be that the veil can be lifted 
--that my beautiful one might once more see the 
light of day, see the lover who worships her very 
shadow as his brightest sunshine.” 

A wild, questioning look came over the sad fea- 
tures. 
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“No, you do but play with my ctedulity’ \it is 
impossible; E know it. I hate hetrd it ayale ani 
again from tlio learhed hie who have striven their 
very utmost. Do not torture me with the very 
whisper of such vain hopes,” shd went ob, liblf de- 
fiautly. 

“Love can do wonders when skill may fail, my 
fair Irene,” he said, softly. “ And TI do not spea 
idle tales when I say I believe such a miracle pos+ 
sible, ButI would rather that you should give your- 
self to me in your present sweet, touching helpless- 
ness than with even the certainty of such acure. I 
am yours, to do as you list, to obey your slightest 
wish, spend my whole life at your feet in waiting on 
your will. Or, Irene, I any a banished exile from 
your presence forever. Speak, which is to be my 
fate ?” 

He moved slightly as he spoke, as ‘if to illustrate 
his determination, to’ denmionstrate the reality of his 
resolve. 

She clung instinctively to the hand she'still held. 
A feeling of utter desulation came over her at the 
idea of such ababdonment, 

Her fathef was loving atid devoted, but his very 
sad my With her sdrrow was depressing, and 
Eustace with his music, his magical resources of 
amuseinent, his love and youth, was like @ flood of 
spring gladness in lier winter gloom. 

She could not Lear to lose him. 

Yet there was one secret that in her transparent 
candour, her maiden truthfultiess: and delicacy, she 
must confess. 

* Eustace,” she murmured, bending forward and 
Hiding her face, as if slie cotl! see the eyes that 
Were perusing her cofused and blushibg features, 
® Listen before I giant what you ask, You said but 


now I did jot understand what loveis. Eustace, I}.to 


4othat is I did once,” 

His arm was thrown lightly round her, and her 
slight form drawn witlin his embrace, while the head 
drooped helplessly on his shoulder. 

“My darling, I guessed it. How could it be other- 
wise? One so fair must lave had a very crowd of 
lovers, Spare yourself farther pain. Periaps I 
can tell the tale, His love did sot bear thie test of 
trial and sorroW,- atid he was faitliless, At least I 
ean outvie my rival in true devotion, however un- 
worthy otherwise of my prize. Ty sorrow, affliction, 
poverty, Ifene would sll be my chosen, my beloved, 
précious bride.” : 

His lips touched her brow, but maybe’ so’ lightly 
that she scarcely knew the caress. But stie cowl! 
not but be conscious of the arma that tightened rowid 
her and the low words that breathed passionate 
thanks and love iu her ears as she trembled within 
his embrace. 

Was she happy? It was rather a dream-like in- 
toxication than maiden’s joy in a mutual love, 

Suddenly she started up as if galvanized from his 
drins. Her quickenéd sénves liad taught’ the soudd 
of ah approachitg. footstep, and she redoiléd évén 
froin the presende of her'duting father in that mood 
of strange emotion. 

“Hush, my Iréne, there is nothing to‘fear,” said 
Eustace, firmly. “Sit Hugh,” he added, as thé 
baronet approached, “I have won my coveted priae. 
Will you give it to nie ws freely as I will reasive lit 
gratefully and prize it as a choice jewel?” 

Even Eustace’s sifarp faculties did not perceive 
that even as he spoke & figure appeared withia sight 
of the half-opened doorway, aé if about to follow 
the Baronet into the root. But, though Sir‘ Hugh 
himéelf turned roaud uneasily eré he replied fo the 
edgdr words, the intruder had Vanished and thé dovr 
was cloééd it thé véry twinkling of that rapid glande. 

“You are impetaoas indeéd, my young ftiend,” 
returned the barutfet, with involuntary hesitation in 
his mien; “I must think, aud learn this darling 
child’s wishes ere I can danctiod your suit. Iréne, 
my beloved, is it ivdeedso? ‘Will you be content to 
hen yourself to the loVe ind cate of a stranger, aad 

éive your doating’ parent for lfis’éake'?” 

“Novo. Not ldavé you, @éarest father,” she 
érietl, eagerly. “Only, if you dre willing, lie is so 
good anti kind, and @e have been happy sifice’ he was 
with us, tnd it is'very destlate in our loneliness aad 
sorrow, is’ it not, hy father?” 

Sir Hugh felt a pag dart Wke a watning ‘stab 
thidugh his very’ bosdi 3 he listéndd. 

But he believed it Was bit a father’s jealots sdl+ 
fishness, aud be bore wud ortshed it bravely back in 
hi¢ very soul. 

“I will not, I catitiot refuse you anything, my 
child,” he said, tenderly. “ And, when I hate spoken 
& few necessary words to your lover, I will give you 
my ahswer without keeping you in ons midutd’s 
mofe suspense. Mb, Villieté,” he added, with # sig- 
nifitaht look to the young nian, “niay I ask you to 
—_s me to my roum? I shall wot detdiw you 

Ong. 
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interested fa Irene’s future, Weté alonelin thé pri- 
' vite si -foom of the baroret. 

“Mr. Villiers, you can guess iy object,” said Sir 
Hugh, rapidly. ‘ You know the conditioa on which 
L gradited your duit te my onky’ child, my hetréss- 
That still remains to be fulfilled—Irene is still the 
afflicted, the suffering one. And you are pledged 
for her restoration at the price of her dear hand. 

‘Eustace smiled with an air of saperior power and 
wisdom that might well gall the proud spirit of a 
Delancy. 

“Excuse me, Sir Hugh, our compact was this—I 
was to gain Miss Delancy's heart unconnected with 
such a bribe. And that is mine, mine ‘past recall, 
And if even I were to fail in my efforts’ for her re- 
storation I will'still be willing to undertake the pre- 
cious ofarge of her helplessness and her sorrow. 
But itis needless to speak of that,” he added, ‘I for 
one have no fear of failure. My magio spell shall 
not lose it# poWer! over the eyes as well as the 
heart of thy Pair’ A 


Sir Hugh's Brow darttened. 
“ ME. ho said," I almost shudder! at my 
own tettier Perdow m6 when | remind you how 


little I realy know of you or your antecedents or 

your olitravter aud-conuexions. 1 believe I lave 

done rashly in my despair There are worse evils 

‘even than blintdivess; end! my darling is at least safe 

a oe wid in lier cherished liome and 
nds. 


Bustave Villiers wittt apparent difficulty repressed 

« outburst of rage’thiat’ would have boiled ite 
hog lava over Sir Hugii’s spirit. 

But there was only’ esterd gravity in his tone aw 
the davk-frame related aid the livid hue wanéd ie 
his mobilefeatures and’ heperinitted himself to reply’ 
his compantou's doubting words, 

wont A. — pg ea of the — or 
auxiety for yout daughter rempted you to heap 
on het future husband,” he pot * However, I will 


_Chough tat you have noalternative now—-none but 
to give me your duughter’s band. Your word is 
pledgéd, she loves me, {teely and spontaneotsly, 

without one thought of tie boon I cau confer, Awd, 


as to retract the pledge you gava; you will reap a 
‘bitter retribution. She will pive and fad sink 
into the very grave, the victim of a father’s and 
| » Now you understwid me you om make 
your election, Sir Hugi.” 

The Baronet cowered ander that Hasilisk gaze, 
which seemed’ to strilte d terror where it wae tited 
with ftw fleroe glitter, though it could melttie 
heart wher it Was softening witli liquid light in his 
moments of playful or loving tenderness. 

“You must bear with me,” he said, deprecatingly. 
“ Think what I have atetake, my orily, my beauti- 
ful child—the heiress of soancient aliné, and you——” 

* Have a‘ yet loftier'title to déféreice wud réspeet 
than a Delaney,” intetrd Bustos, haugiitily, 
“ Sir Hugh, this is no idle boasting. [dell you I have 
blood as tioble and power infinitely higher thatt your 
dead anéestors, who liv’ if your olf vaults with such 
useless pomp of nanies ‘and titles. Howe'ves, ‘aif that 
is‘nothing. Ihave filfilléd iy’ pledge thus fat. Ta- 
aided, unknown, I have obtained your dauglitér’s love, 
and I demand hers my right, whettier I restore her 
sight er not. Yes, do not ha: g on that ‘if’ witli Ady 
frivolous 6xctisé. Itene will sand ‘af theattar with 
het bright eyes as frvé from fila ant! sliadoWw as my 
own, and my bride will'bé thus twice wén ‘With. dll 
that is her 4ppanage-” 

Sir Hugh niatked’ udvasily the-eniphasis on that 
last word. 

“ Irene Dehkinvy willbe richly dowered withoudv any 
addition of mine,\Mr. Villiers,” he sald. © “And lit 
duly depends on my eotieent being giver to her’ titar- 
riage for the fottuhe thné Was beyqfentlied todier by 
4 distattt 'rulative tS be héré from het weddiiig*daly. 
But if she is happyif' you Prove ‘worthy of hér—1 


the title dud entaifed'o4fafes, ‘‘TLYastyou will indeed 
have @ ptize for which » Aicvs nfight contend—slivuld’ 
she bevotiie yours,” hevutided, jealonaly. 

“ And I shall give a rétarh tac prikdes obtld not 
6ffer,” rétutwed Kusvate; latightily. “Sir Hagh, there 
haé been too miich éf this: Hf you Wave'real’ ive for 
your daughter, or the slightest knoWledye’ of «the 
world, you wust ¢ompréliend that # bind bride’ would 


Pshaw! i is dndugh to make & mati throw up the 
whole busidess’ in’ disgust,” he ddtied, With sight 
moveiirent towirds ‘the door. 

“Stay, stay, Mr. Villiers; yow are’ too’ liasty—tod 
imperious,” interrupted Sir Hugh, hastily. “ Itiis 
but a father’s natural jealousy; EF Would: not break 
my word+tto, not for wing, ‘Ike her, Mr. Vil- 
liers—the dearest trevenré, thé miott priceless ‘jevel 





not even deign to refute your idle suspivions. Bie} 


nvr te, should you be so itiswne; so dishondurable |: 


not be weltome to aty¥ thad—rintess she adjunct to- 
4 bargain. And what wotild dhe Be thew? At thé} of disdain from! her eoalblack, blaziig yest 
nierdy of mercenary harpids anddighordut attendants; |' 


man can beftow or féceive;and may Heaven’s curse 
| reét on yout # de notfvalte and cherish it as it 

desérves, y blessed; tdolizéd® chitd—Heaven help 
_me if I am risking her life for one of life’s blessings,” 

It was @ strange betrothal. 

Curses, instead of blessings, on the father’s lips, a 
shadow of resentment on the lover's brow, a sup- 
pressed’ smile of scorn on his lips, instead of the 
tender joy, the grateful exultation of a newly afli- 
anced bridegroom. 

And, as if to complete the ominous gloom of the 
scene, the clouds, which had been rapidly gathering 
with the quick changes of that Mediterranean sky, 
were suddenly rent by a peal of thunder that shook 
even that spacious villa to its very foundations, and 
with its accompanying blaze of forked lightning 
struck a momentary terfor even into those preoccu- 
pied masculine hearts. 

It was a terrible pesan for the betrdthal of that fair 
and gentle heiress. 

Was it in -warniag or in judgment? 


eel 


OHAPTER VII. 
A vlondléss sun 
Shed# in ithe’ breath 6f love etethal spring. 
Could agé but kedp the joys that youtli has 


won, 
The woman’ shenrt would fold its idle wing. 

If change therebein Fute aud Nature’s plan, 

Wherefore blaine us? 1t is in Him —not 


Tax thunderstorm wisi raging fu the’clear atmo- 

Spee tliat Italian olty with an unabated violence 

ud yet Norms D' Albano was watching it from her 

wah windows; that — ed a re cd of the 

| Beautifal bay and the f 1 spree streets that 
of. 


| form ott the rewrer neigh bout lier dwelling. 
Her ‘dark. eyes: were fidstiiug y around in 
every direction, with au utter ness of the 


fiero tempest or the wr whielishe was daring 
frout tie havtd blawe’ viet lit up the sky with more 
mortified. ; 
| Her beauti a wore nat with 
| eag@r expedtatieny. there’ was'a troable in the 
» whole Septecsional her fave annd ontiele that spoke 
' either of tertor ortof doubh 
- “He domes not le comes not” she murmured, 
incessantly. ““Yett the Hour’ is far 
‘ gtiould have been héré—lohg before'tie storm began. 
. Meveiful Heaven!” bho + “if he should have 
boo hurt—killed! And B jealous; wicked that I am, 
ant b! hibtatdiness;. Ot, I shaligo mad if this 


\sudpenes Ver surely ne human being would 
dave the fury of tile tempest;and Edare not tempt 
ese tohis Nonte. — Eistace, Eustace, if 
you did but tie | pwmddeniag 1ov6 of my 


heart, if you could! feel witat buresin wy breast, you 
would not torturé me évén by one moment's agony.” 
There was « step on the deserted pave beneath, 
which the lull in the tempest made audible to her 
sharpened’ sense 
She leaned’ forw&rd froux within'the open jalousies 
and saw a figuie rapidly apprdaching the lofty man- 
sion in whivh'hef apartments were situated, It was 
a man wrapped int a eloéksuthias she had often seen 
Eustace wear, and she forgot in her excitement that 
it was the usual costume of half the cavalieri of Naples. 
The pedestrian’s lfead‘wad Bent forward in natural 
defence again#t the fury ef’ the tempest. The height 
and build of thé new comér were: Welljnigh identical 
with her beloved, : 
What twondér if the ldve«sick watcher believed iv 
the accomplishméut 6f het #ickewed hope ? ' 
Then came steps; qiticlk, boubiihg, youthful iv 
their sharp r as ’ 
She ducted to the dor df Lief room, opened its 
iver door, Which’ wat sééareé: ayainst alt intrdsion 
from ‘without, ‘afd idte the sihall vestibule 
whith whs' the h! vo’ Het afpair'tnients: 
The handle of that little cortittor wis turtied; the 
) door opénédy aud’ it the obdure gloom with im- 
petuous eagerness of gests ste rislied forward 


shall seek no’ otiier heit fori! tlrat'is' wliedable from‘|cand sprauty into the stranger visiteat’s atts. 


Sus was‘instily, Pmpétivasly clasped to the ihuffled 
fornt’s bagom With & sitatied’ dnd! pxssionate embrace 

Pot 4 mément sle’ndstlét! th those’ cluspiug arins. 
Then she eprang in questioning tetrdr ftom the caress, 
aud gazed up in the <péttially revedted features with 
a-sharp, sudded try. 

It’ was a6t Bustsed Villiers, 

Vliough ‘the’ fate was Janiilir to hér, the ditap- 
pointtieht atid’ the shah’ Broutht aniddighwnt flash 


“Bord Neville!” the exviaimed, with what was ip 
truth rr ee of diguppéintment, but 
whith hada «like fierceness in its “éxpression. 
“ Whis isiosolettt, utpardonable. Leive ite Aris mo- 
Mons, F éntreat you--I insist, Low dare'you practise 
such an infamous deceptiot??”’ 

“ Pardon’ me ‘first, Nortta,” replied the “intrader, 
coblly pursuing his advance, “If there is'deoeption in 
the case it is rather to expose than td prwotiseit that 
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Tam here. As to going out again to face:the pitiless 
storm, I really cannot display.such heroism or: sych 
madness.” 

The girl stood for.a moment tesolutely in the path 
of the new. comer. 

But.Lord Neville gently, but firmly put her aside 
and quietly walked into the luxurious apartment which 


has been already painted ta the reader's, imagination. , 


He cast. off the. wet cloak. ag caelly ag if. he. were 
in his\own apartment,, and, th: - it. into, a: Bittle 
ante-chamber closed the door and placed himself jon 
one of the various. lounges|that. were,acettered about: 
the room. 

Now that the disguising wraps, were removed the 
features and /figure of a: handsama\thongh ratijer 
dlasé Englishman -were expased to full viaw.. ‘Tall, 
well made; with the Saxon type: of (feature, chastyut 
eurling: hair, and full gray eye Grantisy Néville had 
the air of one who was/more devoted to: pleasure 
than toserioug pursuits, but who would on amargeycy 
display the determination aud the energy of his race 
whether for or ilk, 

“So the fair deity of song wasthonouring some 
favoured rival with anxious watphiog when I arrived 
to break thie vigil,” hesaid, carslessly tossing an ¢ye- 
glass to and fro in his yon cou 

“TI did, not expect Lord, Neville. That-is all you 
have any right to know,’*she replied, angrily. 

“Don’t be.snappish, signorina, though it must ibe 
eonfessed the mood rater suits, you,” retnradd, the 
young nobleman, coolly, “on mistake, I assure 
yeu, 88.to the importance of: my knowledge. It. may 
give you valuable, information ag-well as gmnse. my- 
self. by, the revelation,” waa the, composed remarkthat 
accompanied the-extractionof asigar and slaborately 
caryad holder from his tee, 

Seorma shrank, back. with s gestureof diaguat.. 

But the, young viscount ceelly, made a.toup of in- 
spection round the apartment, in search: of lights for 
his Havannah. 

“My lord, it: is. not: msuél, nor-ceunteous: forcany 
gentleman tesmakein wy apartments,’ Y ounpresence 
ig sufficiently disagreeable without.any- auch, moxigqus 
sddition.,” 

“Ah, so Eustace Villiors does not blow clouds 
here, though it's. plain he manages.to throw dustin 
your. eyes,” he ‘resumed; lightly, managing as jhe 
spoke to ilkumine the fusee with thie sole-of his bopt. 

The girl started back involgntariby. 

There was something seomjnous and clearly signi- 
ficant. in her unwelpome guest's tone and look; 

Bat she did not.deign.ta ronly: 

She was looking from the window still, in an.agony 
of mingled expectatjon ‘and alarm, gazing for the 
advent of hin she so "passionately loved. 

“You need not diaturb; » 1 fair hostess,” 
resumed Neville, tntinaly “Eustace ip:top well 
engaged to tarp ont in the finest gunshine—certainly 
not in such a termpeat-ag thig., I‘Ipft lim ‘butigaw in 
the ‘seventh heaven af bliss.”” 

“You left him!" wepeated the'girk vith ber, C) 
well nigh cloven to her you Nee ty he+I 
mean haye you « message from ima | did, you 
net tell me, @ad-—l———” . $2 

“ Would have behamedirethop mare conrteously. |Is 
that what you wault-eay, ory aignoriaa?” intemeptied. 
Grantley ‘Newville, cooly. “ L.caw wall bplievesit, bus. 
Thad nosugh credbetials, It was merely:that! [pose 
sessed the knowledge whéelt I heve: just bad the 
honour to, communicate to yen,and, i thought it a 
pity you should, waste yourenengivs aad strain your 
eyes in vain for the ungrateful troapt”” 

_ Norma tried! hard! te regtraix her eager and pee 
sionate ‘indignation, butithp wild’ ey of ' lier 
Southern nature-coul? net be so y;crushed back, 
and.she sprang. forward from her recess, with eyes 
that flashed like the ightwings which were ‘still part- 
ing the black cloudy with their lurid fume. 

“Lord Neville, if you are a gegtlyman, if yew pay 
Ine the, respect due to,a,woman, you will forbear thase 
taunting bints,.and explain your meaning. Fou seqm 
te imply thet Mr. Vi save yosL.seme cpmmissipn 
forme. Where .was he? ahd why didjhe not, kepp, 
the appointment,he, made?” , 
_ Grantley Nevilla was.nokaltagether devoid af fe¢l- 
lng ,or of honour, theugh be wae buta.wan blasd 
with pleasure and eplfieh,in kis gratification. 

“Calux yourself, sigaaring,” he, seid; more daindly,, 
and rising respectiaily frombia qhair/hethrow awpy 
the offensive cigar thes. be had esspmed ja @ kind g 
bravado. “1 conéess:[ did wrong im thus taataliaing 
and taunting pou. by: sycia vague hints of whet I do 
honestly believa you should know, in jnaticp:ta your- 
merry an oop oe it,” he said; as) he 

e ging .co the quivering lips jof 
the beautiful countenanes. “You: see not ta b 
er patience for the tidings... Would that: I couldwffer 
comfort, snd win for myself the heart go ungratefully 
rejected,” 

“Go wick, quick! or’ I shall die!’ ghe: ex- 
claimed, stawping her foot impatiently. 


Grantiey sew: that she couldiadeed bear ao mors 
.guspanse- and trifling at hiashands. 

“ Signorina,”’-he said, geatly, “it is for you to dis- 
pise @ recreaut lover, as one so-beautifnl andi gifted 
may welldo. ‘The man wham you hava, if report 
speaks true, distinguished by your preference: is, 
at this moment at’ the feet of- another and! richer 
thougir notfairer love. Hustace Villiers is at the Villa 
Campana, whera Sir Hugh Delancy and his only eljild 
ape the’ victims of lifs: arts as/mueh as yourself; if it 
is trae that bes, indeed your-sworn and favoured ad- 
mirer.” 

“Aud sho~whiat of! her? Is ‘she: lovely, rich, 
young ?” gasped the girl; with a strange, hoarse voice. 

* Lovely—well, in a fair; inaipid«style—yes,” was 
ia ealktion aaade’s' 7 Wo ame OF sere young, 

tiss mato}i, a tempting prize for any may, | 

‘it ymugt be: confessed.”* sy 

There was a tempest ih that'small frame, a horror, 
# stunning bewilderment that {girly perplexed even 
Lord Villi verged ag he was,ih women’s wiles: and 


woien’s ions. 

“ Tt is fdlae l’he dayre not; he canaot,” ‘came in:slqw, 
deep accents ftom the very inner recess of her bosum. 

And Grantley barely caught the slight form in bis 
arms on haananteet well! nigh fell to the ground 
in a half-merciful, though not entire unconsciousness 
of her anisery, 

The yquag meni gazei.in:ay.almest, opmical per- 
plexity om the pale figare that: lay in his, arms with: 
such toychipg abandonment of love; and;,to do him: 
justice, he did not attempt. ta taka advantage of that 
partial insensibjlity te even ttoych the fair brow jos 
full lips of that lovely sufferes, 

He bore her to.a couch, and, ‘laying her gently op 
the pillows, went te,the daor of, the apartment, in a, 
vague hope torfipdeome seryantaer others. who mighs 
come to,his/aid in/the penplexity-of, Noxma’s uncone 
scious swoom, 

But the pppésiterooms:in the suite were apparently 
empty, the/attendants: having ;perheps: fidd in terron 
at the storm taseek society below, and Grantley was 
about to return énto: the.saloon witha desperate atr 
tempt at bringing. baqk the) patient, himself to cane 
sciousness, Whan steps were heard an the stairs, and, 
ere he was. exagtly ;realizing the peouliarity of the 
position in whichi ha was found the qniol bound of a 
masculine foot cams.to the door, 

It, was-throwm open with familiar hand, and. | 
the next moment Bustace Villiers and tle yeung vis- 
count stoed'glaxing face to. face. im @. fierce and as,’ 
tonished gaze. ‘ 

“You here, my lond!-—ead Nerma!. What is all 
this ?” came from Eustage, with @,cqel bitterness jof 
scorn. “Ts this.an arranged! seene,.or what does) it 
imply? (Perhepe «that I-am ide tyop,” he went gn, 
with a low bow: to Grantley, whose face was flushed: 
hotly with the embavrassiog neacontra 

But béfore he: conid reply Nosma, roused from her 
inseusibility by the familiar voice, started from her 
couch and placed herself between them. 

“ Lord Villiegs, Jeqreimd tiyigmoment,” she gaspad. 
‘**T must be alone with this gentleman.” 
| But Dustacs.did not seonyta.naties the interference 
sa ye. bya peremptory weve of bis baud, that gut the 
alighti form aside . 

‘* Eisball be. happy! to, Rive! plage-to, you, ‘my; lord, 
 when.we imlly undaxstandeaabjother,” hesaid, taayt- 
ingly. “But perhaps one explanations hed better be 
‘in another plage aod when. we ane less) euibanrassed 
iby wvritneseps. Hor the present may be es wall) id 
you leave this lady: to.repose, im tha apparens state|o£ 

‘hey lealtls and nerves.” 

‘ He pointed to the door as: he speke; ani sthongh 
Grantley’ pride rese-at: the evel inselence-of the gqs-. 
tue he yet had @ sert-of consciousnesssiat mado-ljin, 

shrink frem. the impendiag crisie 

“You jwifl fisd me whenever jf, suite yop, Mr. Vil- 
liprs,” he,sajd,‘coldly. “Axd, rely,onit, wen I hqay 

from you I shall, be perfectly 
any time place, * Signorina, F will relieve you, of 
“my. ” he‘gaid, bawing,to the white and he-. 
wildered git, “and 1 shalt trast to fiud your healt 
restored before eg, veal 

And, with aslight, haughty inclfnation of the hqad 
to Eustace, the:young nobleman quittad the room. 

, Fora. brief moment the. pair, he: had left regarded: 
each qther in atlenca. 

Nero; sank on the equeh,: from whigh she: had 
started ia, aninxoluytary; terror at the dagk; frown- 
ing brow which, Bustace leveljed on her, and ;the re- 
proaches she bad. om Ler lipg wane fixed, as it were 
teiher tongua 

Ha was the first. to spaak. 

“Norma, what means thie?” he: seid, sternly. 
‘* How was it that ] fic you alone. with the mpsti 
confirmed: roué im‘Naples, and in an agytation thas 
made you faint at my approach?” he added, bittey! y. 


he 
sprang forward and 





rgady to, meet.you jas | 


‘*How dare you cast a.slur on the honour, of your 
,;wife ? and, how dare you, villain that you must be, 
hetray me-—sy, and dare to offer homage to another?” 

He langhed scornfully. 

“ And pray who told you this, absurd falsehood ?’ 
he.asked,, ‘* Did that rascally lordling who. has just 
sneaked fromthe room dare to meddle with my 
affaire and; retail slander? He had better not,” 

“ Eustace, peace,” she said, ateraly, “peace, I can 
see the truth, in,your face, your tone, im the strange 
alteration in your manner of late. Eastace, | believe 
what I have: heard, I beliave that, yon are, guiliy,” 

, “Indeed, and of, what?” hoasked, contamptuously. 

“ Of treachery and basengss to me and to apother, 
Eustace, which shall not go unpunished,’ she ex- 
claimed; passionately.. “ Yes, it isexplaingd now— 
your frequent absenee, your neglect, the change in 

smanper-—it is that you have bean at the feet. of. an- 
other—of Miss Delancy—that you. have dared to 
speak, love, to haer, to let it be supposed that yeu can 
marry: her. But you aaypet, you dare: not,” she 
aided, in, a passion. ofjrage aud jealousy, thatlashed 
itself up to the very agony. of ;emation. “I or you 
should die,are,sych villany, could, be practised.” 

Eustace looked half sconnfajly, half admiringly at 
her. She was indeed brilliant in her very frenzy of 
feeling, such as would -have brought down a very 
ovation of overpowering enthusiasm on the stage, so 
tervible was ita intensity. 

Her dark eyes shone, her varmillign bloom was 

Aeapenedto,a glowing flame, that made her loveliness 
absolutely dazzling in its blaze. 
, Come, come, Norma, youarereally debasing your- 
self; to give way, to such; jealoug nousense,” said 
Enstace, alter a, slight pause, ig which: he seemed as 
it; were, uncertain in, his, course. ‘ Now sit down.and 
calm yourself,and tel}. me, wisat-all;tlais; folly means,” 
and he tried to take ber hand apd lead) her to a seat ; 
but. she snatched it fram, hig,tqueh. 

“ No—no,” she exclaimed, shivering under his eon- 
tact. “ You shave) just came. from, her--hen—your 
‘hand, has been caressing, hers; base that you.are, I 
| will\not be: polluted. by, such,a,tomah,” 

He laughed scornfylly. 

‘Pahaw! Norma, leaye-thpse tragedy airs forthe 
stegeand;talk. common sense. Lf: you, really, mean 
that you believe there is; any sarh understanding as 
you allude to between Irene Delancy and mygelf, you 
ara Bimply.an, idiot, and desenve to, suffer for your 
folly,” be added, impetienty.. “ You,nay thank my 
forbearanga if 1 dp not make/you. pay dearly, for all 
thia-hombngt and nant.” 

Sha was somewhat cowed; perhaps, but still, the 
instinct of truth was too strong withia ber for his 


success. 

* Bustace, JPui cannot, diaprowe tt even) while, you 
condemn me,’ shesaill,, “ Qan you tell.m@ that you 
have-not been lingering et!her side, drinking in her 
bequty, eravipg hen wealph, and ouly dosining you 
were free to win what you desired and coweted|?” 

‘yNorma! shia algaost passes patience,” he said. 
“ Pray did the doughty kuight who gave you this 
precious news) add>to} it what I once. before told you 
that Irene Dejancy ia blind--ae unhappy, afgicted, 
blind girl, who is to be pitibd, pet’ quvied, ia her 
wealth and rank?” 

She looked doubtirigly at hia. 

“ Eustace, isit go? \ Can I creditpit?” 

* Pshaw! yow wouldidgive aman wad,” he replied, 
hastily.  btell: youll! Naples would. canfirnx: my 
h words. Audif :youlchogseto. doubt tem youlcan have 
the truth teatediat. your next. pevionmanee, perhaps, 
cwhen thé fair, usbappy girl will most probably aome 
agusual to.enjoy your woice. as her-chisf solace.” 

She gazed eagerly, passibuately iat him, agit to 
driak in the solace. his words conveyed 
: But he surnediinpatient|y away. 

He saw the impression he liad made, ,agid, had‘suf- 
| ficient taqt. and, pewer to jtekeadvagiage of its 

“Bustnee,” eho said, timidiy, * Kustage.” 

No reply was: youchsafpd, byt bis head, was. stil) 
averted from her gpas. 

She came to: his side, her: handb were lei gently, 
timiddy on hig, but he suatched theux away irem her 
touch, 

4 Bustage, dearest forgive me,” shesaid, kneeling 
before him: in the:\passionate bpnility af her utter 
abandonment te her: love, ‘It waa that L could not 
endure to live: wighaut you, to.eveu think of you as 
‘at.-apother’s feet, or gazing in another’s features 

with one look ef love suchas you giveto me, Oh, 
‘Rustace, do, not; burn from we,” sho said, humbly 
kissing, the hand she, had taken. “Think how ter- 
‘rible ie is-for me to be here ia lonelinasg, expesed to 
tauata and ingults, bacanse:it is upt knowl, that [| am 
.@. welded wife. ‘Chen, whan sack fearful glapders 
.ape bgought:to ma, ip it, wonder thas they would 
drive me nearly mad, Eusinge, so. thet | am not 
master of mysa@li? Have, puy, for youre myall, my 
very world, Eustacp,”'sho weot on, seeing that his 











‘* Lastace, how dave-you ?” shecaclaimed, fiercely, 


averted hgad was.not turned towards: her, and that 
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the hands were firmly folded from her frantic touch* 
“You are the sole object in the applause 1 gain, in 
the beauty I adorn. It is you, only for you I crave 
the triumphs, Eustace, Will you not pardon what is 
but the excess of love ?” 

His hand was slowly relaxed to permit the pressure 
of hers. 

“What of the suspicious position in which I dis- 
covered you, Norma?” he said, more gently. 

“ Eustace, you knew it was but an unfortunate and 
most innocent catastropbe on my part,” she said. 
“ As to that meddling coxcomb, I hate him, for he 
slandered you, my beloved, my idol, my—husband,” 

She sprang into his arms, and nestled to his bosom 
ikea wounded fawn. 

He—even he—could not resist the passionate devo- 
tion that moulded her to his will, the beauty that 
might well compete even with the pale, pure charms 
of [rene Delancy. 

“ Be content, he shall not trouble you again, my 
petite,” he said, kissing her upturned brow. 

Norma tasted a few brief moments of reconcilia- 
tions and trust and love, 

It was but a reprieve from pain and torture. 

(To be continued.) 








BOTHERS, 

Mew are bothers. Women were born to be anxious 
about them, ' Life, without any men in it, would be 
such a calm that possibly nobody would want to go 
to heaven, 

To be sure, without men, nothing would ever have 
been invented, except dresses, There would be no 
steam engines, nor any big buildings, or bridges. We 
should still hammer our corn out between two cold 
stones, and bake it between two hot ones; but, on 
the other hand, we should very seldom have the 
fidgets ; we should know about what was going to 
turn up next, and not feel anxious. 

Men stay out late at night without any good reason. 
Many a woman has begun sitting up to let her father 
in, gone on with her brothers, continued with her 
husband, proceeded with her son, and wound up with 
her grandson, until sitting up for folks became 
chronic, and if ever her ghost appears it will be with 
its night-cap on, in the attitude of listening for some- 
body. 

Men go out in boats upon the water, and in ships 
upon the sea; women stay at home and read the 
awful accidents. And when Tom and his friends, 
out in a yacht, are becalmed and have to “ stay out” 
all night, ‘l’om wonders that Susan is “almost dead 
with worry.” 

If anybody ever names a boat after me, I hope he 
willcall it the “Anxious Polly,” for, oh! how I have 
peeped out of upper windows, in the moonlight, 
watching for folks who were enjoying themselves 
mightily upon the river, and making sure they were 
all drowned. 

— forgets to write home for a week or two? 
an. 

Who goes off in the morning with ammunition and 
fire-arms, and a friend who is going to try to learn to 
shoot that day? Man. 

Who takes pains to get himself into danger, and 
wonders why women will fidget so? Man. 

Who worries about him ? Woman. 

It is well known that a boy baby cuts his teeth 
harder, is in danger of death oftener, and is far r ore 
trouble “to raise,” than a girl. That what with a 
strong will, aud a fondness to climb to high places, 
born in the child, the woman who keeps her litile boy 
from breaking his bones isa marvel. And, on the 
whole, [ don’t know but I should side with the Wo- 
man’s Rights folks if they would only change their 
form of words aud say, instead of “ Man is a tyrant,” 
“Man is a bother.” 

He certainly is if you care anything about him, 
and, altogether, it is rather a thaukless task to love 
him much, as a general thing; and at the close of 
life old Granny Grey may lie down with the remark: 

“T’ve worried about a number of men folks in my 
life, and I’ve cooked for a good many too, and I don’t 
know as I’ve ever had any thanks for it,” 

As for the other world, I believe angels are neither 
meu nor women, and l’m very glad to believe it too ; 
else would there be some gentleman angel for whom 
I should be predestined to sit up late always. 

M, K. D. 





ExLpest Sons or Peers.—The following eldest 
sons of peers attain their majority during the pre- 
sent year:—Earl de Grey, eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, Jan. 29 ; Lord Kilmarnock, eldest son 
of the Kart of Erroll, Feb. 7; Marquis of ‘Tavistock, 
eldest son of the Duke of Bedford, April 16; Vis- 
count Grimston, eldest son of the Earlof Verulam, 
May 11; Viscount Seaham, eldest son of Earl Vane, 
July 17 ; Viscount Helmsley, eldest son of the Earl of 
Feversham, August 1; Hon. John George Barry Bing. 








ham, eldest son of Lord Clanmorris, August 27 ; Lord 
Iverurie, eldest son of the Earl of Kintore, August 
12; Hon. Cornwallis Fleeming, eldest son of the 
Viscount Hawarden, October 22; Lord Cochrane, 
eldest son of the Earl of Dundonald, October 29 
Viscount Maidstone, eldest son of the Earl of 
Winchelsea and Nottingham, December 26. 

Campgen Hovsz.—It is sixty years ago—namely, 
in 1813—that Camden House, Chislehurst, was the 
scene of the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar by Philip 
Nicholson, a foot in their service. Mrs. Bonar 
was not, like her husband, killed instantaneously, 
but when the maidservant entered the room where 
the tragedy occurred in the morning, to call her master 
and mistress, the unfortunate lady was still alive, 
and, there being no telegraphic communication in 
those days between Chislehurst and London, ser- 
vants were sent post haste to the metropolis to pro- 
cure the services of an eminent surgeon. Mr. Astley 
Cooper travelled to the spot as fast as possible, but 
arrived too late to be of any use. Mrs. Bonar's head 
had been fractured by a blow inflicted with a poker ; 
the wound was mortal, and she died in the afternoon 
of the same day, remaining ivsensible to the lagt. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 





DaRtiné girls, with glad, pure music 
Ringing yet in each young heart, 
Store and love most household treasure, 
Precious through life's future part, 
When you'll too, as sacred mothers, 
Bravel ee and gently girled, 
Feel the hon that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world, 
Oh, that such true preparation 
For all infancy was wrought! 
Oh, how sooner would truth, justice, ‘ 
By the Manger’s Star be brought! 
Yet they are on earth advancing ; 
Farther from it wrong is hurled, 
While the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


Lower Wrong of every feature 

Trembles down, and towers Right ; 
More and more, with arm supernal, 

Proving love’s eternal might ; 
For maternal preparation 

Grows, spite of all false creeds hurled, 
While the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 
Darling girls, with household knowledge 

Other should be won and nursed, 
But the very lips of Heaven 

Ceaseless whisper, “* Home’s is first.” 
Homes ?” you answer, 80 you will when, 

Bravely boyed and gently girled, 
Feeling hands that rock the cradle 

Are the hands that rock the world. 

W. B. W. 





SCIENCE, 


CooLine WATER BELOW THE FREEZING PoINT. 
—A glass tube closed at one end and blown to a 
bulb near the upper end, and the upper limb bent 
and drawn to a point, is filled to the middle of the 
bulb with distilled water that has been boiled. The 
water is heated to drive the air out of the tube, and 
the tube is sealed ~! the blowpipe Another tube 
of the same form, but not bent and drawn to a 
point, is filled with water that has not been boiled, 
and hence contains air. The two are now placed 
in a freezing mixture, and after the water in the 
open tube has frozen the other will be found to be 
still liquid. On taking it out of the freezing mix- 
ture and shaking, it will instantly congeal. 

Miuirary BR&ECH-LOADERS.—The following 
general rules will aid the Council of the National 
Rifle Association in deciding a3 to what constitutes 
military breech-loaders :—1l. Weight not to exceed 
without bayonet, 91b. 80z. for *577 bore; weight 
not to exceed without bayonet, 9 1b. 402. for *45.in, 
bore, the barrel, being 39 in. and 33°25 in. long re- 
spectively. 2. Length from 48in. to 55in. mea- 
sured from the muzzle to the butt when placed on 
the ground. 3, Stock—sufficiently strong and such 
as to carry a light metal cleaning rod and to allow 
a sling to be used. 4. Minimum pull of trigger 
6lb. 5. All breech-loading rifles must have proof 

marks, both on barrel and breech arrangements, 
and the competitor must produve a statement trom 
the owner of the rifle that the cartridge used is on 
the same yo as that with which the rifle was 

roved. 6, Military sights. (a) Foresights: 1. The 

oresight to be such as to admitof a regulation 
bayonet or sword being fixed, 2. The form knownas 
“barley corn” as common to military rifles. (b. 
Backsight : 1. To be attached to the barrel in front 
of the lock. 2. No transverse adjustment or any 
other moveable adjustment except a hinged flap and 
a sliding bar, to be moved by hand only, without 








screws, racks, or ang ae mechanical appliances, 
3. Graduations on flap only are used in military 
rifles. 4. The sliding bar to be with or without 
vertical lines, and the upper edge either straight or 
with a V of angles, similar to those of the service 
arms. The outside measurement of the part on 
a ee flap of leaf rests must not exceed ons 
ch. 

SusstTiTuTe FoR WALL Paper.—Considerable 
progress been made in the production of a sub- 
stitute for paper that would be a boon to hospi. 
tals bo = as private ree 2 A Se de. 
corations supersede paper-hangings and paint 
are thin sheets of metal Tnted over by @ patented 
process. They are artistic in appearance, like 
most French products, and said to be durable, 
Tinfoil in chooks, the thickness of ordinary writing. 
paper, is the material on which this new style of 
mural decoration, including gilding, is executed. 
Tinfoil is pliable and ye sufficiently tough 
not to be easily torn, and offers a smooth and uzi. 
form surface. It forms an excellent base for tha 
work executed upon it. It also possesses the advan- 
tage of being waterproof, a property well known to 
architects and bui who frequently use it to 
cover damp walls, on which, without that cover- 
ing, any decorative work would svon perish. ‘he 
Renenes of executing the painting on tin offers no 

ificulty. The sheets are manufactured of » 
width and in lengths suitable to their application 
on the surfaces to be covered, At the manufactory 
in Paris the ordinary widths made use of are from 
30 to 40 inches, and the length five metres, or rather 
more than five — The eee of the 
painted metallic gings to either wood, stone, 
plaster, or iron surfaces offers no difficulty. The 
operation is somewhat similar to putting up paper- 
hangings, with this difference—that with latter 
the paper is pasted over at the back before being 
hung, and with the former the surface to be de- 
corated is covered with a thin coat of adhesive 
varnish, on which, after it has been left to dry 
partially, the painted tin is affixed with great ease, 
So little is the difficulty that any skilled paper. 
hanger can, after a few hours’ practice, do the 
work successfully. From the extreme flexibility of 
tinfoil, mouldings and cornices are covered with the 
metallic hangings in the most perfect manner, and 
with a smoothness of surface and sharpness of 
outline at the edge and mitres which the painter's 
brush cannot rival. The varnish used for fixing 
the material is of the nature of gold size, but 
more adhesive. Being of itself ‘“‘ hydrofuge,’’ it adds 
to the protection of th: paint against damp, [fall 
this is true, we may well wish the patentees success, 

STRANGE Srory or A Maanertic Mounrain, 
—It has been a subject of surprise to many that 
Captain Stewart, who is considered one of the most 
experienced and careful sailors in the Pacific Com- 

y’s service, should have been so convinced that 

e was several miles from land just before the 
“Tacora” ran on Cape St. Mary and became a 
wreck. There is, however, an extraordinary revela- 
tion by Mr. James Oliver, of Fray Bentos, which 
goes far towards explaining the cause of the wreck 
of the steamer in question. Mr. Oliver states that 
in the year 1848 the schouner “ Miltiades,”’ of Monte 
Video, was fishing for seals between Lobos Island 
and Castillos. the evening in question, about 
four o'clock, it fell quite calm, with no current 
either up or down, the vessel lying in 19 fathoms of 
water, and about five miles from the shore. “ At 
eight p.m.,” says Mr. Oliver, “‘on ‘going on deck, 
the moon being nearly full, anda bright moonlight 
night, I thought we were much nearer the shore, and 
on heaving the lead I found the same depth of water. 
I soon, however, perceived that, although there was 
no current, the vessel was drifting towards the shore 
about a mile an hour. ing my comrades, I suc- 
ceeded, by means of oars, in turning the bow of the 
vessel again seawards, but several times it swerved 
again round towards land. I was unwilling to cast 
aachor in such deep water, and kept the lead going 
while the vessel drifted towards the shore; till, 
luckily, a light breeze sprang up from the land, and 
carried us out to sea. If it had been a dark night, 
we should probably have been driven ashore in an- 
other hour, perfectly ignorant of our danger of the 
mysterious power that wafted us without any cur- 
rent landwards. The occurrence impressed me 80 
much that, on my return to Monte Video, I reported 
it to the Topographic Board, but no notice was paid 
to it. Subsequently, in 1857, Mr. W. Hammeth, 
who had been on the topographic committee, .in- 
formed me that magnetic stones were found in the 
Sierra de Animas running northward from Monte 
Video; and this atonce appeared to me an explana- 
tion of the mystery. In 1866 I wrote to the British 
admiral on the station on this subject, but perhaps 
my letter did not reachhim, In later times I wrote 


to Professor Agassiz, but with no better success. 
Now that the ‘Tacora’ wreck revives interest in 
this question, I think it right to give the above 
statement of facts that I leave scientific men t0 
decide upon,” 
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THE GOLDEN LURE. 
—_>——_ 
CHAPTER III. 
Tidings do I bring of lucky joys 
And golden times and happy news of — 
hakespeare. 

During her residence at Sandhill House Jane be- 
came anew creature, The flush of health returned 
to her thin cheeks and the charm of youth pervaded 
ody and spirit. 

The old bachelor watched her curiously. 

“A woman is a singular creature,” he thought, 
noting the added bloom and the sparkling, vivacious 
smood of his youthful housekeeper, “ Upon the whole, 
it’s rather pleasant to have one in the house, I'll see 
that she don’t go away very soon.” 

The life at Sandhill was very pleasant. The sur- 
‘geon gradually withdrew from his reserve with his 
fellow mortals outside the pale of his beloved profes- 
‘sion, and mingled more with the world. Twice he 
gave a select little party, and Jane became acquainted 
with a number of the neighbouring people. 

So things went on for nearly a year, then some- 
thing happened that caused the surgeon to look grave. 

By accident he discovered Brownell’s advertise- 
ment, An undefinable suspicion took possession of his 
mind. Jane noticed his altered demeauour, and felt 
‘both wounded and angry. 

“ What have I done,” she asked, bitterly, “ that he 
should look upon me with so much suspicion as he 
evidently does 2?” 

Evlin despatched a letter to Adam Brownell, and 
then waited patiently for a reply. 

In the meantime Jane was deprived of her house- 
‘hold duties, and, unknown to herself, there came one 
day to Sandhill an old lady in faded black, who by 
the authority of Evlin took charge of the keys and 
assumed the control of the house. 

Jane wept woefully when this happened. 

“Tam no longer useful,” she thought, “and I am 
reminded in this way that I am not wanted.” 

Things stood thus when Evlin receivea his reply. 

He called Jane into the library on the evening of 
dts receipt. 

“T desire to speak with you on a litile private 
matter, Miss Brent,” he said as Jane came in, 

She had been expecting it, and steeled herself to 
bear the very worst. 

“I have long known that the time had nearly 
come when my services would be dispensed with, 
and I would say now that I thank you sincerely for 
ell you have done, and will go immediately,” she 
burst forth, striving to control her unsteady tones. 

Evlin looked up in astonishment. 
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[A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS.] 


“Why, Miss Brent, I cannot imagine what you 
mean,” said he, iu surprise. “I did not call you in 
here to receive your ‘discharge,’ as you seem to 
think; but to tell you of a great fortune that has 
come to you.” 

It was now Jane’s turn to be astonished. 

* Will you kindly explain?” she asked. 

He took the lawyer's ietter from his pocket, with 
a copy of a newspaper, showing her first the ad- 
vertisement, Browuell’s letter read as follows: 

* October 20th, 18—, 

**EpwaRrpD Evin, Esa.,—Dear Sir,—Yours of the 
1st was duly received and its contents noted. I was 
surprised at the information it contained, but sin- 
cerely rejoice to learn that the long-sought heir of 
Marshmellow is found at last. The legacy is a very 
valuable one, consisting of the old mauor house and a 
hundred thousand pounds in bauk, Agreeably to the 
directions in the will of the deceased John Marsh, 
the rents and interest money are being collected this 
year for the first time by Ernest Ingersol, who if the 
rightful heir failed to make his or her appearance 
was to inberit the above-mentioned estate and bank 
account. The young lady bas only to come for- 
a prove her right, and establish herself at the 
Hall, 
**T would advise her to make no delay whatever in 
presenting her claims. In the meantime, hoping to 
hear from you imme diately, I remain, 

* Yours respectfully, 
“ ApaM BrowneELt, Attorney.” 

Jane quivered like au aspen leaf, 

“A hundred thousand pounds!” she ejaculated. 
“ What shall I do with such a sum?” 

Evlin smiled. 

“What a natural question you ask. A woman’s 
first idea is to get rid of what she has, and——” 

“Tnveigle somebody into giving her something 
more,” interrupted the girl, with a saucy shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“T was not going to make so rude a speech as that, 
Miss Brent, but since you have finished the sentence 
to your liking you may let it stand as it is,” he re- 
torted. “ But to business, young lady. You haveto 
prove that you are the veritable ‘ Jane Brent’ before 
you inherit all those numerous pounds the lawyer 
mentions in his letter, and now pray tell me can you 
do it?” 

“ A very easy matter, sir, as I will show you,” said 
she, leaving the room, 

Presently she returned, carrying in her hands the 
little brass-bound -ebouy box, which she set on the 
table, and, unlocking it, took out some yellow, worn 
papers, which she showed then to the surgeon. 





They proved to be the marriazo certifivate of her 
parents and a record of her birth aud baptism. 

Then there were letters from Joliu Marsh, written 
to his sister Jane, while she was yet iu school— 
several more of a later date, when he was making @ 
foreign tour, and various mementoes and keepsakes 
which the dead woman had retaived in memory of 
her only relative, cherishing them with « jealous care, 
little thinking of the service they would some day be 
to her daughter, 

“TI don’t apprehend any difficulty in establishing 
my identity,” said she, refolding them and locking 
them up again. “I imagine it will be easy enough 
with these things.” 

“ And when will you start?” asked Evlin, ina con- 
strained tone, 

“To-night, can’t I?” 

Jane smoothed her hair, and settled the kuot of rib 
bon at her throat with a little jerk. 

“To-night? Ofcourse not. You must prepare 
yourself with an escort first, [ could not think of your 
going alone. Some scoundrel would surely swindle 
you out of your ebony box and birth-riglt too,” 

Jane pondered over the matter. 

“No, I cannot go alone, But Ido not know any 
one whom I could rely upon that I could get to ac- 
company me.” 

Evlin walked slowly down the room, 

‘No, Jane Brent,” he said, impressively, “ youare 
alone and friendless, but ”—he paused near her cuair 
—do not alarm yourself unnecessarily about your 
journey; Iwill see that you are provided for.” 

** You are very good. I hardly know how your 
many kinduesses will ever be repaid,” 

“Nonsense! Think no more after that fashion, I 
implore you. If there is any one thing I detest more 
than another it is to be thanked for some act or word 
I may have done or said. A good deed briugs its 
own reward, my youug friend, remember that. If I 
choose to make other people glad occasionally, don’t 
1 have the pleasure of thinking the matter over and 
taking all the credit to myself?” 

Evliu’s voice sounded very gruff and queer, and 
she strained her eyes in the dim twilight trying to 
peer into his countenance. 

But it was as hard and expressionless as the face 
of an Egyptian sphinx, and she gave up trying to 
study his ecceutric moods and turaed her thoughts 
to her new-found treasure. 

“Tt is a great deal of money,” she mused. “I 
shall hardly kuow what to do with myself whenI get 
it. ” 


“Then she thought of the quiet life at Sandhill— 
that would be done away with for ever. for Marsh 
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mellow Hall and tue bank account were a long way 
removed from her present home. 

There was a class of little folks in the Sabbath 
school at the chapel that she would never teach again, 
and the boys in the ragged! school she had prided 
herself so much upon would have to be resigned into 
the care of another. 

And her usual round to the poor ®f the neighbour- 
hood, where stie distributed the greater part of the 
salary the surgeon allowed her, site would misewhen 
she took up the néw life that was waiting for‘herbe- 
yond the sea, 

A feeling of regret and homesickness took posses- 
sion of her soul. : 

“T’ve ia notion not to go;” said she, a soft sigh 
fluttering from her lips; “ but let Ingersol have it 
all and stay where I am.” 

‘A most unwise conclusion, young lady, and one 
that’ will not be allowed,” said) Eviin’s déep voice 
from behind the heavy curtaine;. “I havé already 
made preparations for your journey’and you will go 
to-morrow.” 

Jane started suddenly. 

“Bo soon?” cried she, im terror: 

“Yes, some friends of mineare going t6 Liverpool, 
and they will see you safely there. And Thave found 
somé one to conduet you thence straight to the law- 

er.” 
7 “ And I shall never come here again ofsee’ you 
mors,” she said as site bowed her heat and wept. 

The surgeon walked aeross the floor, and etvod be- 
side het chair. 

“ Jane Brent, the hetress of a hundred thousand 
pounds, has nv one to pléase bat herself, andif at awy- 
time you clioose to return to this old house at Sand- 
hill you will be welcome—more welcome*than” you 
can ever itnow,” and he*pansed for a moment. “Or' 
if you ever really ueed mo ia anyyway do not fail to 
let ne Know it, and 1 will 'comeat‘your call.” 

“I wilt,” said she, solemély; “I surely will” 


rr 
CHAPTER rv. 
False face mutst hide what the féise-heart doth: 
know. Shakespeare. 

Time passed and nothing was heard of Miss Brent. 
Ingersol gradually dropped his fears concerning her 
appearance, and assumed the control of the old manor 
house. 

Two years and more hdd élapsed} aud the revt-rolis 
were at his command, and the young meh ‘began res 
novating the interior of the Hall, It was newly 
papered, plastered, aud painted: Hlegaut firniture 
réplaced the time-worn, dingy thfoys that had served 
Marsh for so many years, and’ statdary and pictures 
gleamed throughout tite rooms im béauty and profu- 
sion. Old servauts were discharged, and ulore active 
ones took their places. 

Ernest Ingersvl was looked upow with’ no ‘little re- 

ct by his neighbours, antl many a°fait bellé would 
have gladly become the mistress of Matshmelldw' at 
his asking. 


It was a glorious October d#y. The sun store’ 


brightly over the quiét méadows; ahd the uplands lay 
bathed in a sea of yellow splendour. ‘The lexvas,. 
turning to crimson and gold,'félf in rustling showets 
as the light breeze swayed thtough the branches. 

Ingersol paced slowly’ up'and down the ‘stone ter-' 
race. He viewed the lwxuriadt’ gatdons aid’ spread- 
ing fields with an exultant-eye. 

* Ail these broad ‘aeres will’ yét be'mine,” he said 
tohimself. “ They are mine’ now} for I believe that 
no one wi!l ever step in between’ the Marshniellow 
lands and me. ‘lam monarch of all'I survey,’ it 
truth, After all my ‘years of: patient’ waiting, after 
all my plans—after that one——’ 

He stopped, a strauge pallor overspreading his sall+ 
low face, 

“| will not think’ of it?’ hé muttered, ‘No one 
knows but'me, 1 will not bettay mysdlf now, ard 
the old man rests: well iv his‘ stote’ cofffla, What 


matters it if hevdid go to his long*sleep a little sooner’ 


than he would if—aha!’ if whiat 2” 

He laughed cruelty. 

A low, open carriag e'was being dtivet'slowly up the 
road. He noted the easy sttidé' of the'single horse 
before it a little curiously. 
rr al muttered be, ‘ I’wordder' who it caw 


He paced to and fro upon’ the terrace, listlessly’ 


watching its approach. 

“ There's something fantiliar abéut it,”he thoughit, 
stopping abruptly and scannitg its’only occupanta 
man in a light gray suit; with a high+crowned hat add 
gold-rimmed spectacles. “It ig Adam: Brownell? 
What is up, | wonder?” 

The lawyer rode on through ‘the gates and came up 
the level drive ; then, flinging the‘ réins'to the’ stable 
boy, he extered the wali and joined-Ingersol on the 
teryace. 

““Good-evening, sir.” 


ugersol bowed politely and extentied his hand. 


‘Very happy to meet you, Mr. Brownell,” said he, 
ushering him into the house. “ But I cannot imagine 
to what I am indebted for the pleasure of your com- 
pany this afternoon.” 

Brownell took the proffered seat. 

“ Business, Mr, Ingersol,’”’ smiled the lawyer. 

Ingersol’s heart quaked with a sudden fear. 

“ Eixcuse me a moment, and I will order a lunch,” 
he replied as he turned to the door. 

The attorney shook his head in the negative. 

“ Really, it is not worth while. I haveonly a+me-+ 
ment to stay; and, in fact, I require nothingyat pre- 
sent. Please remain.” 

Something in his countenance bade Iugersol pre- 
pare for bad news; but ho was one of thase mémwho 
put a bold front on and jeer even in thé face of ad- 
verse fate, 

“ Tknow'of nothing in the business line*that cons 
nects your interests and mine,” he said, witheghrag, 

“ Perhaps not,” replied the lawyer, absently. 

Ernest took a’turn agfoss’ the’ ~ A new ides 
struck him, 

“ You surely haves’t come to tél? ‘nre'that the bank™ 
has broken; and some: defaulting cashier absconded 
with the hundred thousand pounds!” said‘he;iu @ cold 
and haughty ton, 

The lawyer rubbed his hands'softly together: 

“No, Mr. [ngersol, the huwdred thousand-pown 
are safe. Marshmellow Hall is-blooming like agar- 
den, and the rents and interesté-have*all been col- 
lected and paid to you. I did not commie to see you 
because of any of the above-mentioned articles. I 
, came to tell you-———’’ 

He paused, an ineffable look of. triumph beambagy 
in his countenanes, ; 

““T have: conte to tell you that I. have» fowad: the: 
heiress of Marshmellowi”’ 


could not have been more astonished. : 

His face became deadlv pale, bis knees shook under: 
lim, and- dork circles appeared around his eyes. 

“Foutai Jauc Drent?” he gasped. 

The lawyer drew Evlin’s letter from his leather 
case, and handed it to Ingersol. 

His eager eyes devoured its contents with a 
glance, 

“ True,” he-whispered,in em unsteadyrVoice. “ We 
may expect her at any time.” 

Drops‘of perspitation stood thickly. over. his fort- 
head; and‘his tonghe seeméd parthéd with heat. 

The lawyer pitied his ‘emotion, 

“Tam sorry for you, Ingeréol. It’s a ‘pity you 
should lose this fine old estate now that you. have 
laboured and expended sb muth to maké it so beauti- 
ful. I almost wish Miss. Brent iad temainedin the 
background'for‘awhilt yet.” 

Ingersol wived his hantl. 

at Don't, I beg of' you. If Miss’ Brent has really 
‘come, then Miss Brent must have her own, that’s all., 
Buat'she must prove hetself. to. be alf she claims she 
is,” said Ernest, in a‘drg, hard ‘voice. 

Brownell looked covertly’ at the young man frown 
the corner of his eye; sonfething in the voite made 
him suspicious. 

““She'says shé has'tho certificate of her birth and’ 
baptism, also of the nfartiage of her parents. More- 
over, a8 Mrs. Brent was wedtied In tlie old towm be- 
low, it willbe an ensy miatter—a very edsy mattbs 
—fdr her’ to proveherself the heiress.” 

“ Ob, yes, I baven’t a’ dowbt.”” 

Ingersol seemed to recbver hiniself : hi colotr. 
ea back. te’ his‘face’and strength’ retutned to his 

imbs. 

The hundred thousand pounds,.though in danger,, 
were not wholly lost to him’ yet. 

He would not give up‘all for ldst,. but battle bravely, 
for what might ultimately become iis own. 

_ Jane Brent ha@ not’ yet come, That mach was 
cértain, 

If she failed to mdke her appeatance the huadrdd 
thousand pounds were "his; 

The thought gave*himenergy. Bettor'td fight add 
lose than to have to know that if he had but.man- 
aged rightly the priacely forvane would ‘not have bedn 
lost to him at all. 

The lawyer was looking ‘him sharply in the face. 
~ — not do to‘allow hint té tead his thouglits too. 
closely. 

Ingersol gazed fér a fow moments. from tlie opan 
window. 

When at last he turnéd’ to’ his: companion ,all evi- 
dence ofthis lite axitatiom had disappeared, and le 
seemett perfectly culm. 

“We cannot always have things as we would like 
them, Mr. Brownell,”"he’satd, qatetly. “Is is true 
that I have haped to inherit this great fortune even- 
tually. Unconscionsly I have reared mény a'glitier- 
ing castle, whose shining. walls are now a sliastordd 
ruin. Nobotly’ likey to see the hopes und expeeta- 
tions of months déstroyed- with one blow: as mine arte 


Had a powder-mine exploded-at: his féet Ingersob+ 








now. But Pil endeavour to bear my misforttne like 


a man, thinking that what is my loss is some one 
else’s gain.” 

& Well said,” cried Brownell, his suspicion com- 
pletely overcome by Ingersol’s words and manuer. “T 
honour you more-than I can express for the manner 
in which you: sustain. your misfortune. There are 
few who. could tolerate the idea-of losing that vast 
legacy without emotion. I could not, wero I in your 

md I think you are a brave man, sir.” 
A queer, inexplicable look: shot over Ingersol’s 


. face: 


“Thank you; Mr. Brownell, for your good opinion, 
but 1 profess: to~ be no better than other men, and 
surely there is no bravery displayed in bearing 
calmly the supposed loss of something I have never 
owned. But yowhave-not yettold me when the lady 
is to be e or do you not know yourself? I 
must find out sothatI may prepare for her suitable 
welcome.” 

Tagersol looked steadily from the\window, and the 
lawyer could notsée his face, but-bis*voice was clear 
and: distinct. : 

“have written to her to come here immediately, 
and would not’ be sirprised if she were here in 4 
week, A hundred thousand pounds area vast amount 
of money; and most.women- would be very eager to 
put: their hands ow it. I will notify it to you as 
svonwel hear frour her; so that you can have every- 

t readiness'to receive her. 
er rosep shook: hands with his host, and 
gettingtinio his carriage rddeaway. 

Tagersol stood fér a tile gazing from the open 
window’ then; fliiging open the-door, he went out 
omthe terrace down the acacia walk, his 
head. bowed upom hie breast, hie bands folded me- 
chi behind him, and/his-thoughts lost in per- 
feeting je 

He watked late, 

The stars illumited theblae-vault of heaven, and 
the late: moom: psépgtt over the far-off hillside ere he 
went in, 

Thesalt sea winds blow'chilly over the moorland, 
and, mingling with the damp night air, pierced him 
coldly ; but he heeded them not, muttering between 
his set teeth : 

“The hundred thousand pounds shall yet be 
mine!” 


OHAPT'B’R: V. 

See! in confluence borne before the blast, 
Clouds roll'd oa chowds the dusky noon o’ercast: 
The blackening ecean euris, the winds-arise, 

And the-dark séud ia swift sueeession a, 
‘alconer. 


Osx-daytin | November Adam Brewnell-in his law 
ofice a4 Chiehpster received ashort-despateh, appriz- 
ing him of the. coming of Jane Brent. The young 
lady would &top fer a few days at Liveryool, andthe 
barrister ‘was requested to meet her tlheave, and con- 
duct her id safety to her destined ‘heme. 

She had taken. pussage in the! Mwe. Fly,” a swift- 
sdiling passtngdy. shipj. and was 'evon-now outward 
beund, 


The lawyer ‘sent a» note, containing the message, 
to-Ingersol, biddigg , him-mnke. hist preparations ac- 
cordiaghy, and, them. waited! for. the tine when. the 
Vessel was due. 

From the shining deck Jane watched ‘the mighty 
séa of troubled! waters around: hey. 

A very! fleshy maa. stedd.. leaniagyagainst the: rail- 
ing watching her. 

* You were nevér.on the watet before, were! you, 
miss?” 

His' voice was-very'respedtful; and he’ raised his 
hat as he asked the question. 

* Yes, sir,” said Jane, half frightened, and retreat- 


‘ing! toward her apattment, Which $le hastily/entered, 


and eloséd.the door. 

Finally'she emerged again, an@\in. company! with 
jan yl ate of she,pavty took a quiet ptomenade 
ou deck. 

She had not nade. move than three turns when she 
men him-again, seemiuyly. bigger and fatter’ than be- 

ore, 

This time the came diveotly totvand ‘ser, holding in 
his extended hand a latiy’s podket duaudlsotohiet. 

“ Miss Breut,’? saié he; inva powfectly) distinet and 
singularly: faniliar: toute,“ allow: me 10: vestdre this 
article.. You dropped ita short-time add.” 

She took the proffered bitof lded.ant maslitij bow- 
ing:her thanks, ell the time wondering bow'in the 
World the creature knew her name, and, whore'she 
had ever kmowa. him, 

She was.not sea sick, like ntany of the!passengers, 
aud. while they lay, ia theix respective burtlis she 
strolled upon the deck, and amused herself. for hours 


) with looking;;out over 'the waet! expatse-of! waters. 


The fat man. was always near hoy, 

Though’ be never inteaddéd,,yet whdrovershé went 
he followed—if she. droppdd-anythibg he wae the one 
to get it, and whenshe would‘oun Verse be was lively, 
sociablé and highly, entertuining«: 
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He was well acquainted with the places where shb:} 


had lived, kuew. people who were her friends,. and: 
rofessed to be on most intimate terms with Dr. 
vlin. 

“Singular creature,” thought Jane; “I wonder 
who yow are, and where you came-frow.” 

She both liked and disliked him. 

If she remained out too long in the evening. ait; 
he immediately ordered ‘her off'to her cabin. 

If she dared go on deck early im the morning; the+ 
fiist person she saw was the fat man, who perempto- 
rily told: her to keep in her cabin till the sun wap 
higher, or else, to wrap up better. 

If she ate léss than usual, he would -haatily 
march up to her, seize her most unceremoniously by 
the wrist, and in a loud tone count her pulse an 
order various medicines. Jane. almost.hated him 


then. 

Atother times he would read, to her from his books. 
rand he seemed to bave an inexhaustible, steck jof 
tham; or in that strangely familiar voice,of .higs, he, 
would describe different foreign cities and, remote. 
places with a power and chaym of mauner altogether 
irresistible, 

Atsuch times she enjoyedshis company very muchy 
and thought with a vague feeling of regret of the 
approaching time when a relentless fate woulddivide 
their paths, and she would continue on hep strange 
and perilous journey alone. 

Days pagsed. The vessel sailed steadily onward, 
and the captain declared thet another thirty-six 
hours would bring them to their destination. 

Jane sst.ondeck, watching thatwilight gather over 
the restless waters. 

The sun had set behind,a, pile of leaden clouds, 
and the wind was rising and sighed. omigously 
through the tall spars. 

A flock of screaming sea birds swept and circled 
round the ship, and she noted listlessly, their lgw 
poise as they soared overhead. 

The skies grew blacker and ‘blacker, the, waves 
ran high, and the white spray dashed’angtily over 
the deck. 

“You must go to your cabin, Miss Brent,” said a 
quiet voice at her side, “ We are going to, haves a, 
storm, and this is. no place for you.” 

The fat man was stauding-imperturbably near her, 
his hands crossed, and hiseyes looking seaward. 

“A storm!’’ she shuddered, with @ sense of ap- 
preaching danger, and. drew her scarlet shawl mdre 
closely over her shoulders. 

“Yes, a storm! and, if Iam anythigg of a, judge, 
it will be a severe one too.” 

Even as he spoke a,sudden flash shot athwart the 
inky heavens, and a heavy peal of thunder came, 
booming over the. waters. 

“You are right,” she said, slowly. “Iwill go 
below.” 

She arose from her seat, but the rolling and pitch: 
ing of the vessel were’ so great that she grasped the 
rail for support. 

The fat man sprang. to her assistance, 

“Let me help you.” 

He almost carried her to her room, rv yg 
her hand with a gentle but very perceptible prem 
sure, 

“The monster !”” cried she as the door closed and‘ 
the. hot, indignant biood surged over her face apd 
neck; “I willnever speak tohimagain, Iam, vexed’ 
—nay, mad”—and she tried to make herself, believe 
it wasso, | 

But as the night came on, and the storm grew 
worse, she forgot her wrath in fears for the safety jof* 
the ship. 

But the “ Fire Fly ” was a staunch, boat and pop- 
sessed a wise and brave commander. 

Morning came, but with no sigas of thestornt’s 
abatement. 

Jane attempted to leave her room, but wag unalfle 
oe an upright position for any length pf 


She was thinking what. she should do for foad, 
when there came a heavy rap on her. room dogr, 
Wondering what was wanted, she managed to.oppn 
it, and, swinging it back, looked out, 


The fat man stood there, steadying hirhgelf:as best: 


he could, and holding in his Lend a.wicker basket 4 
and a small coffee cap, 


Jane, remembering the “hand-pressigg” on, the} - 


previous evening, was,about to shutthe door and keep’ 
him out, but he was not to be snubbed in so-cayalier 
&@ manner, 

“Good-morning, Miss Breut,’he said, “I ¢ 6 
you would require breakfast,and so 1 have brought 
some. The storm is as bad.as ever, and no prospeats 
of fair weather for some days, so the captain says, 
and you will be obliged to keep your room, However; 
T'll see that you dou’t starve,” 

» She pana a moment, but the. coffée sexs upja 
‘Tagrant smell, aud a delicioys odeur; i \ 
Carapsann us odour; was, emitted 


: baer 





“T wan't’ be too angry with him,” thought she-; 
‘¢T'll take the breakfast and, postpone my rage until 
after the food is swallowed. It’s. well enough | to 

punish such presuming creatures as men are, but 
don’t feel inclined.to starve myself to do it.” 

She reached out her hand and took : the proffered 
food, thanking him witha bow. 

Tie storm grew flereer as the day: progressed, and” 
the captain of the ship looked troubled. 

Siiddenly: the tall masts saapped lilted pipe stems 
and fell with a heavy crash into thewea, 

“Té-is of no use;” said he, “we-shall sinid’” 
' ‘He-examiued his chert and found they were miles 
way, gradually nearing the rocky shores.of squtharn 
Brigland, where there were shoals and sandbars, and 
‘sharp-fauged crags jutting out into the sea, that the 
eaptain knew the'gallaut “Fire Fly” could not avoid. 
Dodd worth stood beside him, 

“'What.do you think’ofit?”asked he, fnananxiqus 
‘tone,-as the,captain drow a tremulous si 

“What do I think ? I think that:inan honr’s time 
our bodiés will have started on a downward course far 
the bottom of the oeean.” 

‘There is ng, hope ?” 

“ce None.” 

Even as. hespoke the shattered ship, struck, upon a. 
submerged yock, reeling with the collision. 

A great cny. ran over: the: vegsel,.a. ery) that .rase 
high aud fearfnl above the roar of the storm: 
“ The skip haa eteuck and ia:on dire |” 
(To We continugds) | 


THE ‘ 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


——_~>-—— 
CHAPTER. XXX. 

Manx agitated, tearful explanations had ‘been ex- 
changed; and'the basis of new and ténder friendships 
formed before.the, next day.naon brought the same; 
group together. , 

There; was no longer any doubt;.ar. fear; among 
them, Von,Sehubert came; softly,inte their midst, 
and said, solemnly : 

“ The, pringe.is:dead !”’ 

Not another word wasneaded,, Along profound Bi~ 
lence fell upon,themal],, Lady. Viola stretehed ous 
her hand to, and he,topk it-tepderly, but with- 
= other speech 

r. 








than, the dumb, caress could give 


Lady Panline. sat«vith alespedshands and) prayer- 

eel eyes lifted upward, Aubrey’s om = anne 
er, ani was leaning ‘at: their: feet, a 

with each, but. they, both, felt. that, her. the 


| were: away with the husband she had. lost. 


How long the. silence, wonld have lasted could not . 
be told, for there. camea sudden hurrying step, and 
Stephano rughed into, the room. f 

“ Father, Viola-—arg thay here? Serena, Leina. 
Oh, Heaven be .praiged that you are safe!” ‘he 
ejucntated, incoherently,as hedashed from one to the 
ofb., and remained ot last helding Serena/s: hand 
clutg...1 tightly im his, 

And thou he turned witha joyfil smile to Leina. 

“Lei, dear, there.is gomeene elge below. Whom. 
do you thiuk,I changed’ upon as I made my hagty 
exit fram-the wharf; where they tamblad me off {sp 
unceremoniously ? it ig so strange; so almost incre- 

ible! My Seren, your: wise forethought brought it 
bottle you threw.into the water. reached 
the shore, and the. finder carried it. to. Nat, who 
Was just able to sit up in; is, bed, after that.sevare 
illness. He logt-no time, ill though he.was.; he 
took’ the, fixst..steamer across. the . water—he and. 
Panl and Penelope, Hoss, little Leina.. They:are 


fairly dying; to p you in their arms.” 

. tan De 9 Nathaniel safe! That, wicked 
ntan made us think he was dead,” ejaculated:Serena, 
in aveice,ofintense gratitude. ‘“And.they can tell 
me about my poor grandmother.” 

**My darling old Auntie Pep !’’; cried Tejna, 

“They eame.with the, Epglish Copsul. They ap- 

“pealed , to him, claiming you,two, girls as; English, 
citizens,” resumed Stephana, “Is it safe to show 
thom.ng Havel” 

And he looked doubtfally, at, Herr Von Schubert... 

_ .““He, is our. friend, Stephano-he; ia. our best 
friend,’” declaged: Viola, proudly, 
“Ttis. trae,” cpottmen his father. 
And Stephano's, ingonnone Gyehead cleared.., 
“Send for-them.atonee., I heard the great news 
* Xod then Stophane hastily pulled iia fdthe 
n en »yhano ti is father-away, 

“ Father, father, send fox Bodarieh at onee,.” hor 
whispered, “*if you want.to sepure the. heiress. 
know her head: ig full of this, Aubrey Dalbeg, and 

-and—it’s no. use,to expect, anything of me, Lam, 
pled #tovher friend—I will live. odie for. Serena, 
1 yield all. my claims .to exigh, for I-will never 
a a now my mind is, 

His father had no ability to: respond to this ;vehe- 
ment.andstartling declaration,, Hoe, only; stared’ a 





moment bewilderedly intothe young man’s face, and 
then.sat down again. 

Stephano, drawing.a long breath, returned to Se- 
rena’s side. Ina few momenis the door again un- 


, and Nat, pale and. thin, but a glad, eager 
os i his eyes; entered follawed by Penelope and 


Thotwo gitls sprang, forward. with. joyful. eries, 
and were clasped tenderly-and elose. 

* Aantio Pen—-Auntie Pen,’ said Leina,,sorrow- 
fully. ‘Ob, how you hawe pinad! how you, have 
"it mei | Yqu\ane-so, pale, so, pale.and 

Penelope's greah deepeyes: were full of wnntter- 
able joy. 

““You.ere safe, my darling, ‘You. are safe !’’ sho 
kept murmuring. 

“ Safe, and in my.castle atylast/’ answered Leina, 
gaily.. “And, oh, Auntio Pen, I, have: foupd my 
mothers, Come and see: my mother)’ 

“Your mother!” echoed'Penelope, im.a. hollow 
voice. ‘ Why da you jast withme?” 

Nat-had turned too with a sudden ctart, and with 
the:first investigatingvglanee towards the rest of the 

reup; for he had been holdimg: Serena’s hands in 
hig, and tenderly :relating.the tidings he brought of 
the poor old grandmothen’s sudden bit peacefulend. 

His eyes came to Lady|Pauline’s:face ak last, and, 
‘burning frightfully pale, hecanght at Serena’ sshoul- 

and. steadied. himself ‘there. 

* Serena, what does she mean ? Who is the blue- 
eyed lady yonder ?’’ he, gasped, faintly. 

 Tt.is true, Mar, Nathaniel, it is, Leina’s mother. 
Ah, me, it ia the moat l envy her. Is she,not-moble 
and beautiful? All my-heart pours itself in admira- 
tion at her feet. It is the:Barongss of Sehwarzen- 
burg; Mr. Nathaniel. She. has.suffered everything, 
endive has been so brave and true and layal to: her 
dead:husband, Her story.will melt your:heart, The 
pringe.gave- out thatishoywaxdead. He carried her 
away to a gloomy house in the: forest, and kept her 
there, year after year, adding hardship. to: hardship 
to foree-her to yield tho: secret shiding-place of some 
important papers, and'to consent/to receive his:suit. 

@ wonderful, grauid creatunesas every loglsand 
word; proves her! Oh, if I were Leinal should al. 
most. reverence the.ground om which ske treads.” 

He shut his eyes.a moment, and she felt the trem- 
ble and quiver that rakx through his frame. 

** Youre ill—you are too much. overcome, dear 
Mr; Nathaniel,’ she whispered. 

* Yes, let me sit down quietly, Say nothing, my 
ehild ; I shall soon recover.” 

She. obayed ‘hign quietly, brought a chaiv, and put 
him into it, and stood/before him as a shield, 

Paul. Foss had preceeded toward the larger group. 
He approached ‘Liper Von Sebubert hesitatingly. 

* You have received the:young lady. I hope you 
ape not,asgyy with us; for. this strange and unwar- 
rantable appearnuce of hers. It ia: still a.mystery 
tous. And his highnesa isdead Lamtold. Did he 
dig. without knowing of hey arrival? I hope he was 
not seriously angry with us.’’ 

** May,”’ replied Von Schubert, gravely, ‘ no one 
cay aceuse, you, of failing to perform your duty in 
this matter. Iam aware of the reward promised you, 
the restovation of the family estate that was) for- 
feited by R vw andfather. Circumstances . have 
chayged all things, but. if I remain: of inflaence with 
the present king, whose;situation is precarious in 
theextreme, ox with his successor, my influence shall 
be exerted to; secure the fulfiiment of the agree- 
ment. Still I mustiwarn you tiat.such may not be 
the case, I may myself be im disgrace, for if sucu a 
thing, could have been dane I should yesterday have 
exerted all. my power to snatch. this innocent young 
girl from the hands. of tha prince. Lut he is dead 
now. And I trust her claim as the daughter of the 
baron is in no danger of dispute.” 

* Leina,” cried opt Penclope Fossa, sharply, “ do 
you loye this new-found mother? Will it be a sore 

iad to.give up; this grand house ?”’ 

. “What do you mean, Auntie Pea ? How wilt! your 
eyes look !” 

“ Shall I speak the truth—Heaven’s solemn truth 
here befare the people?” demauded:Penelope, catch- 
ing bpth thagirl's havids and holding them so fiereely 
that Leiva back. 

But she looked earnestly into the worn, haggard 
face, asd answered, bravely: 

“ Yes, Auntie Pen, speak the whole truth.” 

.. “ Amen!’ egheed Nat's voice as he bent:forward 
and pperedinto Penelope's fave as if to read her very 
al 


soul. 

“Then: I. will do:it;” sppke: Penelope, low and 
solemaly, “The lady yonder may be the Baroness 
Pauline. She looks like the portraits, and more like 
one [knew bebtter—hev kinsman, Konrad Darn; but 

uace not henjehild. You-are-na Sshwarzenburg, 
ins Oh, my darling, have. pity. if you can, and 
not kill me with your.anger ,and' disappointment, 
For I, paor miserable, forlorm Penelope, am your mo- 


Paul Foss leaped forward andshook her fiercely. 
“You are crazed, Penelope, as Theodosia always 
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said you would be. Have we not taken care of her 
from a very babe? Does she not bear the mark— 
the stamp of Schwarzenburg’s Silver Brand? How 
can there be a mistake ?” 

“ You are innocent, Paul,” returned she, meekly. 
* You are all innocent of the cheat—I alone am to 
blame. Listen, and you will understand. You know 
my mild waye as a girl, and the strict, hard hand my 
father and Theodosia, his model, kept upon me. 
How could it be otherwise than natural that, when 
I went away to my indulgent, ease-loving aunt’s, I 
should fall into trouble? I loved and married a 
young student in the university near—loved and 
married him all in secret, andin my giddy mind 
thought it a fine jest to astonish Theodosia with un- 
til that terrible be when I was called to my father’s 
dying bed and made to kneel with the rest of you 
and swear solemnly never to marry until the trust 
bequeathed to the family was safely accomplished. 
I was so afraid of my father, and so overwhelmed 
with horror that I knew not what Idid. After it, 
the full enormity of what I had done came over me, 
and made me more a coward than ever. I was 
called away again. A new horror dazed my brain— 
my young husband had been killed—killed or mur- 
dered—and no one knew that I had any claim upon 
him. While yet my brain was dazed with the an- 
guish and horror of all this my illness came upon 
me. My poor aunt, horrified and ashamed, took me 
to an hospital under a false name, and there my child 
was born. She made me leave it, and hurried me 
home in answer to Theodosia’s call for my assistance 
with the new charge, the babe of the Schwarzen- 
burgs, which had been given over to them almost at 
moment of birth. It was necessary that its ex- 
istence should be kept a profound secret, and 
while they were making ready for a departure 
abroad Theodosia sent me with the child back to 
my aunt’s. ‘he moment she proposed it the wild 
project leaped into my mind. ‘The Silver Brand 
which had been used to mark the noble infant was 
still in Theodosia’s possession. I stole it, and hur- 
ried away with the child. Do you see how Fate 
helped me? A poor creature in the hospital where 
my babe remained had given birth to a feeble little 
thing which died suddenly two days after its mother. 
I was alone in the ward, having taken the nurse’s 
place. It wasan instant’s work tochange the cloth- 
ing. I put the dead babe in my own child’s place, 
1 laid the heir of the Schwarzenburgs beside the 
dead woman, and the grandmother came back in an 
hour and took it away, and the wrist of my own 
child whom we have nursed and cared for, I marked 
with the Silver Brand. No one discovered, no one 
has ever suspected the deception. Do you under- 
stand? Is there need of my saying more i” 

Lady Pauline came forward fiercely, 

‘* My child—my true daughter, ” she demanded. 

There was a wild cry of joy—a sudden rush, and 


Serena had flung herself at the lady’s feet. 


** Mother, mother! oh, my mother.” 

“It is true. She is right. Serena is your daugh- 
ter,”’ spoke Penelope, faintly. 

Leina had turned away—had clasped both her 
hands over her eyes, and was sobbing bitterly. 

It was natural enough. The noble ancestry, the 
proud old home, the beautiful, sta.ely mother—it 
was hard to have them all swept away. 

Shivering as with an ague, poor Penelope turned 
to go. Then it was that Leina drew away her hands, 
the hot tears plashing over her cheeks, while her 
warm, gencrous heart vindicated itself, 

** No, no,”’ she cried, choking and gasping to clear 
her voice from sobs. “No, no, you must not go. 
I love you—I have always loved you. Auntie Pen, 
give me time to be used to the change, and I will be 
a true and loving child to you.” 

Penelope turned, a radiant smile breaking over the 
wan face, 

‘And forgive me, Leina, forgive me for coming 
and taking away all these grand hopes and leaving 
you only a poor, broken-down, guilty mother.” 

“ Yes, yes, if there is anything to forgive. I love 
you, mother !” 

The last word was pronounced tremulously, with 
a little effort, but Penelope uttered an estatic cry, 
and hurrying back caught Leina’s hand and covered 
that and her very dress with passionate kisses and 
warm, relieving tears. 

. N % strode forward and laid his hand on her bowed 
bead. 

“Penelope, you were married, you said. Who 
was the child’s father? Speak, I pray you.” 

* Konrad Darn,” answered Penelope, 

““Oh, how bitterly I was deceived!” exclaimed 
Nat. “ Poor dupe of that wicked man. I challenged, 
I fought with Konrad Darn, believing that it was my 
own bride who had deceived and cheated me, I 
wounded him, but I had no suspicion it was fata!. 
To this day I believe that some ruffian was hired to 
finish the murder, that it might be a new claim to 
hold me to that princely villain’s power. It was he 
who so adroitly tastened suspicion upon poor Darn. 
It was he who poisoned my kinsman’s mind against 

Li. 
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“ Whose voice is that ?. Who speaks ?” implored 
Lady Pauline, springing up, and staring into the 
bronzed, bearded face with deepening, dilating 
eyes. 

THe turned with a glad, transported smile, and 
hurrying forward knelt down at her feet. mas 

‘“‘ My angel wife ! none the less an angel that it is 
the earth and not the skies, as I thought, which 
holds her.” ; , 

“ Arnold! Arnold! Oh, it is cruel to deceive me, 
she implored. 

“ There is no deceit, I am Arnold Schwarzenburg. 
They left me to drown and believed that it had 
eagpenet, But I reached shore. I fled away. I 
believed my wife false, my reputation lost, my 
honour im danger, and that man held over me a 
power that any moment I knew could give me, in: 
nocent as I was, to the block.” } 

She had her arms round him, but at the eame in- 
stant slipped away white and cold. The great joy 
was more overwhelming than her bitterest trial. 

While Viola and Serena were anxiously attend- 
ing to her resuscitation Valentin Baer came for- 
ward slowly with head drooping low in shame. 

“ Arnold, Baron of Schwarzenburg! Heaven sees 
that there is none who can more sincerely rejoice at 
your return than the cowardly kinsman who left 
you to your fate. What can I do to prove my 
bitter remorse, my sincere penitence ?” 

“ It needs nothing, Valentin. I have known the 
truth long ago, and forgiven you at the same time. 
Did I not write you that the witness in England 
could clear you from the black charge which kept 
you a prisoner at Schwarzenburg? Do you not see 
that Iam Naiman Womberg?” 

The two grasped hands in joyful reconciliation. 

And here the Baroness Pauline revived and mur- 
mured her husband’s name fondly. 

A joyful, loving group surrounded her. 

It was a scene too tumultuously rapturous for 
portrayal. 

Aubrey Dalberg had stolen out where Leina stood 
hesitating and half disconsolate. 

“Tam so thankful,” he murmured in her ear, “I 
could not be reconciled to have you for my sister, 
Leina.” 

And Leina blushed hotly, and saw a world of com- 
fort also in the new view. 

Penelope was wise enough to understand. 

‘“* Ah!” said she, “ you may find her parentage not 
so humble; the Darns must have been a noble 
family.” 

“That is my family name,” spoke Lady Pauline, 
softly. “ My mother was a Darn, and Konrad was 
my beloved cousin.” ‘ 

At which Leina’s bright face dimpled again into 
joyous smiles, and she came back to Serena’s side. 

“That accounts for the likeness between them, 
the likeness and yet the difference,” said Stephano, 
and, with a little embarrassed hem, he added, for 
his father’s ear alone, “I take back what I said, I 
will not yield to Roderich my claims upon the 
Schwarzenburg heiress.” 

‘* You deserve her, Stephano, since you chose her 
disinterestedly,” replied that father, proudly. 

** And, if ouly we clear the matter with the court, 
I see not but there is a joyful solution,” spoke Von 
Schubert, presently. ‘“‘It is certain that the Baron 
Arnold’s appearance must clear Herr Von Baer and 
give him his liberty. About the estate——” 

“We will have no division,” spoke up Arnold, 
quickly. “Have we not suffered and mistrusted 
and quarrelled enough to live together the rest of 
our days in peace and love? Nothing can be more 
satisfactory. I have loved Leina all these years as 
my daughter. This brave new son of mine will give 
her to me for one in reality. My precious Serena 
here will make my disinterested and gallant Ste- 
phano still dearer to me. Valentin’s daughter 
shall share our love and home.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Von Schubert, 
brusquely. 

Baron Arnold laughed gaily. 

“Ho! sits the wind in that quarter? I am right 
proud that my fair kinswoman has vanquished so 
worthy an enemy of our house. So then there is an 
honourable and delightful settlement of all diffi- 
culties, if only his majesty can overlook these dis- 
agreeable truths, and I can clear myself from that 
false charge of treason so adroitly wound about me.” 

“T have the papers safe. I thought toclear your 
memory. Oh! may Heaven be praised that it is 
your living honour I have shielded !” cried his wife, 
joyously. 

“ And now we need Dr. Mentz. I want every 
proof that the law requires, though my heart is 
already convinced,” spoke up Aubrey. 

* Here is a letter that came to the steamer when I 
arrived in England under your name,” said Ste- 
phano, “I knew not what else to do but to keep it 
— Icould put it in your hands, Ithas a black 
seal,” 

Aubrey seized it and read it through, wiping away 





his tears as he folded it. 
“The whole is explained. She who has been a 


kind and indulgent mother to me is dead. She left 
a dying declaration that I was not her own child, 
They adopted mein Germany. Doctor Mertz can 
— the rest. There is no doubt—no doubt at 
a 44g 

“Tt only remains to hurry to the king,” said Voa 
Schubert. 

“The king is dead. He died almost at the same 
hour with his royal highness,” announced Hernberg 
at the door in the voice of one dazed with amaze. 
ment and awe. “A courier has just arrived; the 
two bearers of evil tidings met midway.” 

“Then we are safe and secure. The storm cloud 
has lifted from our path,” spoke Arnold and Valen. 
tin in one breath. 

“My good Carl, co »» hither,” called Lady Pau. 
line, seeing the aeronaut’s anxious face behind Hern. 
berg. “Do you hear the greatnews? You are free 
to hasten back and relieve the generous heart of the 
dear little fraulein. Bring her here to share in our 
joy and our prosperity. _You shall have a balloon 
that shall content alike your pride and your skill, 
Ah, can I realize that this joyful day which rose so 
black and frowningly has given me home and loved 
ones and happiness and safety ?” 

“The dangers past, the clouds dispersed, the mys 
teries explained,’’ echoed her husband, 

“ A happy termination to ‘The Secret of Schwar. 
zenburg,’”’ quoth Von Schubert, 

THE END. 








THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE., 


CHAPTER XII. 

EsTevxe sat locked in her own pretty chamber at 
the Rectory. 

She had been home a week and had nearly re- 
covered from the prostration of the great blow which 
had befallen her. 

She had her writing-desk befure her and was look- 
ing at some old letters. 

Dora, who had peeped through the keyhole to find 
what her young mistress was about, imagiued she was 
looking over love missives which she had received 
from the earl, and crept away with a tear in either eye, 
commiserating her poor, heart-broken young lady. 

But they were not love-letters which engrossed 
their reader. They were the same three epistles 
which we once read over Estelle’s shoulder the night 
on which she stole them from the earl’s desk. 

She had desired to refresh her memory and to 
make sure she was mistaken on no oue point, so she 
wetted the sealed edge of the red silk which she had 
pasted over the bottom of the little portable desk, and 
carefully lifted it up on two sides and withdrew the 
hidden papers. 

She was in a deep study over them. She was re 
viewing her situation and prospects, 

Nothing had been gained by her engagement with 
the earl; on the contrary, she had betrayed herself 
to Lord Harry so clearly that she almust despaired 
of ever regaining even the ground she had lost. 

Then, too, she had spent every pound of her 
father’s saviugs in bridal attire, which she could not 
even have the poor satisfaction of displaying. 

She must go into mourning and leave those beauti- 
ful aud costly garments to fade and get out of style. 
This, of itself, was a heavy grief to our worldly- 
minded Estelle. 

As the almost-widow of the earl no suitor would 
dare approach her for at least une tiresome year. Oa 
every side the prospect was gloomy. 

Lord Harry despised her. 

“ Never mind,” she thought,smiling cruelly to her- 
self, “these documents must and shall change his 
opinion of me! Thereis no doubt of the truth of my 
supposition,” sie continued, running over the letters 
again, “ and I certainly believe that it was the con- 
stant, secret, preying anxiety of tiis hidden fact 
which brought on the heart disease which killed the 
earl, He was a sensitive man and frigitgully proud. 
He might have righted the wrong long ago, and for 
ever dispelled the danger which now impends over 
his heirs; but he was not willing to make his trouble 
public, not even to right his children. It was a mis- 
judgment of his of which I am to reap the benefit. 
Yes, my disdainful Lord Harry, Earl of Bramble- 
thorpe, I will yet have you, a beggar, at my feet! I 
feel quite sure of it. Yet I must work quickly, or 
Captain Bramblethorpe will have taken himself back 
to India. He is just the man to pursue this thing to 
the death.” 

She returned the three letters to their hiding-place 
and re-glued the silk to the bottom of the box, locked 
it, and put the tiny key in her purse. 





She had some business to trausact that afternood, — 


and none too much time, 
Mrs. Captain was to return to London on the mor- 
row, and she desired to make some arrangement wii 








her for having her bridal trousseau—at least, the 
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perishable part of it—disposed of privately by the 


establishment where it was made up. 

As much of her father’s wasted money as she 
could in this way restore she would return to the 
ban 

Meantime the earl’s costly presents of jewellery 
would more than balance any loss. 

These reflections were not as sentimental as might 
be expected from a young lady whose sorrows had 
drawn forth the sympathy even of Jenkins and the 
newspapers ; but they were very natural to Estelle. 

Before unlocking the door she stood in front of the 
dressing-glass and put her face through a curious 
process. 

By the aid of a pink saucer and a tiny brush she 
gave a flush as of recent tears to the rims of her eye- 
lids; then with a tablet of Indian ink and another 
brush she darkened the circles about them, until any 
one, to have seen her, would have sworn she had been 
“crying her eyes out.” 

She was naturally pale, and her black dress aided 
the effect. 

When she admitted Dora that faithful creature 
was ready to cry in sympathy to think her mistress 
had been “ shutting of herself up, and breaking of 
her ’art all alone.” 

If she had said “ practising her art,” she would 
have hit the nail on the head. 

“Tell Pearson to get the pony-phaeton, Dora. I 
must see Mrs, Captain De Vere. . She is going 
back to town in the morning. I did think she would 
drive over here; but since she has failed to do so I 
must go to the Villa. Those things, Dora -those 
dress-ses-ses, and lingerie, and all, must be so- 
sold, you know. I shall never, ne-never wear them, 
and poor papais not a-able to lose so much.” 

“Your poor, dear, beautiful clothes!” sobbed Dora, 
inecho. “I never thought it could a come to that, 
indeed, Miss Estelle!” 

She summoned the phaeton, and presently Estelle 
was on the way to the Villa, driving ber own little 
pony, as she usually did when going so short a dis- 
tance, 

As she was driving out through the gateway she 
met Mr. Jordan coming in, He, too, saw the red 
eyelids, and the dark circles under them, the pale 
cheeks and the depressed air. 

The sight of the mourning garments gave him a 
strange sensation, partly of yearning pity, partly of 
passionate love and longing. 

Oh, if he might comfort her! He could not feel 
that her grief was that of a woman who had lost a 
soul-companion. 

He knew that Estelle could not have loved, the 
earl as she might a younger man; but he gave her 
credit for some real affection and some sincere sor- 
row. 

It is true she had coquetted with him, cruelly, but 
young girls were sometimes thoughtlessly coyuettish 
in the first flush of their womanly power, who, after 
all, had warm, true hearts, 

He worshipped the shadow of this brilliant creature 
and he could not see how worse than hollow was her 
heart. 

“There is room. for you, Mr. Jordan,” said she, 
drawing rein. “If you have any errand to the Villa 
I will take you over.” : ’ 

Now he had no errand there — in fact, he had just 
come from there; but he could not withstand the 
temptation of being so near to his idol during their 
ae minutes’ drive, so he took the offered seat beside 

er. 

“ You look so ill, Estelle—shall I drive?” 

“ As you please,” she said, languidly resigning the 
reins, and, leaning back, she neither spoke nor stirred 
until they arrived ; nor would her humble worshipper 
intrude upon her sadness with any remarks of his. 

Estelle could scarcely repress a smile at his mute, 
respectful sympathy; and thus, in silence, they 
reached the Villa, 

As she was intending to remain but a few mo- 
ments Mr. Jordan would not have the pony taken 
away, but sat in the phaeton awaiting her return. 


As he sat under the arched gateway, idly brashing | 


the flies from the pony’s neck with the loose reins, 
he prayed, with a sort of divided prayer—this really 
good curate did, over and over—to be delivered from 
temptation, But asa house “divided against itself 
Cannot stand,” so a prayer put up with half the heart, 
while the other half cries eagerly, “I must and will 
yield to temptation,” must fall to the ground. The 
curate’s prayer never rose as high as the stone arch 
over his head, let alone soaring strongly up iuto the 
blue ether which smiled and brooded over the earth 
that blazing August day. 

_ It would be difficult to describe Mr. Jordan’s feel- 
ings when the swift news of the disaster in the 
London church had reached him. In a state of dull 
sud listless misery he had waited tidings of the 
marriage, and instead came those of death. He was 
& religious man, and he tried to be, and was, sorry. 





At the same time he could not resist a consciousness 
of relief, as if a man about to be hung should receive 
an order that the fulfilment of the sentence be left to 
some future week or month. It was not a pardon— 
only a respite. It distressed him that one of his best 
and most appreciative friends, the gentle and noble 
earl, was dead; and yet he felt a keen thrill of joy 
in the thought that Estelle was not a wife, 

It only proved how very, very simple was Mr. 
Jordan ; for whoever heard of a rector’s daughter 
marrying her father’s curate ? 

Bewitched by a pair of dark and dazzling eyes, by 
@ musical voice, a gay laugh, a girl’s thousand name- 
less graces, Mr, Jordan could no longer see matters 
in their everyday light. 

This golden glamour which Estelle had woven 
about herself had been effected in her earlier days, 
before she had such serious business on hand as now 
required all her powers, 

She had tried her “ prentice hand” on the curate, 
and had succeeded only too well. 

Indeed his intense, manly love (not a bit like a 
pastor's) had at first almost snared her in the net of 
her own spreading. 

She could not deny to herself when she thought 
of it that she had encouraged him to an extent, in- 
deed, which she would fain obliterate from his me- 
mory and her own. 

She had walked with him, talked with him, and 
given him love’s own smiles, and more than one kiss 
too—but that was some time ago, she was wiser now 
—and this was why he clung so blindly and tena- 
ciously to some thread of hope that after all she 
really loved only him, and that it was ambition, love 
of splendour and gay society which induced her to 
deny him and herself. 

He thought her capable of better things, and that 
it was the fascination of high life at the Villa which 
had led her away from her real self. 

If only she had no connection with Brambleti 0 ‘pe 
= she would be the loving, simple darling he de- 
sire 

He was thoroughly mistaken, as we know, but the 
mistake kept his love alive. 

He sat there skirmishing with the flies and think- 
ing it all over, while Estelle held interview with 
Mrs. Captain De Vere. 

She did not shed any tears as she enjoined the 
lady to be as sharp as possible with the milliners or 
they would get the better of her, but her voice was 
studiously low and monotonous; and who could ex- 
pect tears, even over the wedding gear, when it was 
evident that their fountain had been drained? 

These red eyelids told their own mute story, 

Mrs. De Vere felt dreadfully sorry for her ; so did 
the sweet, sad sisters whose hearts really were 
wrung with sorrow, 

Lord Harry felt a little touched also as he met her 
coming down the grand staircase. 

Her pathetic face would have made an impression 
on any one who did not know how much of it she 
owed toa skilful use of her talents as an artist. 

Estelle had a good perception of the character of 
grief, and only used her own face as a background 
on which to depict it. 

‘Where are you going?” inquired Lord Harry. 

“Home. I had an errand to Mrs. Captain De 
Vere.” 

“ Will you not remain until after dinuer ?” 

“Thank you; I must go home,” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“T have Mr. Jordan for an escort, thank you.” 

Her dull voice, her impassive features, these were 
not like the mock-heroivs he had anticipated, He 
felt some remorse for his harsh judgment of her as 
Estelle slipped quietly by and went out without an 
effort to secure his attention, She was convinced of 
a purpose to neglect her, he had not been to the 
Rectory—whither she had insisted on going at once— 
since their return to the country. 

To atone for this error he resolved to ride over 
after dinner and make a brief call. 

Estelle would have been his father’s wife had not 
that tragic death occurred ; it behoved him to treat 
her, for hia father’s sake, with the outward forms of 
respect. 

“ Have I kept you waiting?’ Estelle asked as she 
took her place in the phaeton. 

“I do not know,” answered her companion, turning 
his large gray eyes dreamily toward her. “I have 
been lost in my own thoughts, and have not the least 


.idea how long I have been bere.” 


“ About an hour,” she said. 

“Indeed? If you had asked meI should have said 
ten minutes,” 

“Your thoughts must have been pleasant,” she 
said, gravely. 

‘Not so pleasant as they were absorbing. Yet,” 
he added as they drove slowly down the avenue, 
“some of them were delightful. I was thinking of 
the past, Estelle, when ‘you were almost a child, so 





kind, so artless, so satisfied with your own lovely, 
quiet home—so fond—of me.” 

He was staring straight ahead between the pony’s 
ears and did not see the mocking smile of scorn which 
flitted over her face, 

“That must have been long ago, indeed,” she 
said, “and, Mr. Jordan, I must say tlmt you forget 
yourself—what is due to me—to introduce such a 
topic now.” 

“Forgive me,” he went on, eagerly, ‘‘and do not 
misunderstand me. I do not desire to talk of m) self 
to you, Estelle, I know well it is no time to spvak 
of my feelings or wishes. But I must say to you, 
dear, dear Estelle, that 1 believe this affliction was 
sent to bring you back to your own girlish, better 
nature. You would have married for a title, a coronet 
—to bea great man’s wife—but the jewelled crown 
was snatched from you even in the hour of triumph. 
Oh, Estelle, if you will take this asa lesson—to be 
more humble, to despise the vanities of the world--to 
trust only to your warm, loving heart, I believe you 
may yet be very happy. There is so much chance 
for you to do good—here, in this very neighbourhood 
—so many sorrowful to be comforted ——” 

“Chief among whom, I may suppose, is the Curate 
of Bramblethorpe Rectory.” 

He turned and looked at her in astonishment, her 
voice was so stinging with bitterest sarcasm. 

“A very pretty sermon,” she continued, “I think 
I see to what it leads. You wish me to infer that it 
would be better for me to be a curate’s wife than a 
duchess.” 

He blushed to the roots of his hair, for he felt 
guilty, despite his real anxiety for her soul's wel- 
fare and his real desire that her better nature might 
be developed by her disappointment. 

Far—far in the background, he was conscious, arose 
a picture of this restless, aspiring girl as his tamed 
and loving wife. 

“ Estelle, I would influence you only for your own 
good,” he stammered, 

“ You do not know what is good for me,” she re- 
torted, scornfully. “Doubtless your self-conceit 
prompts you to believe that your companionship must 
be most profitable to me! There lies your mistake, 
If I ever did encourage you to think so, Mr, Jordan, 
it was when I was most ignorant of my own nature, 
Since then I have learned what I require, and I tell 
you now that Ilove rank, society, allthat you would 
decry because it is beyond your reach, I may never 
attain to my ambition; but I tell you, once for all, 
that if the time ever comes when I think agsin of 
marriage I shall step up and notdown. Is that plain 
enough? Nevertheless, you may preach to me—you 
ouly do your duty,” she added, with an attempt to 
soften her harshness as she observed how pale he had 
zrown, 
en No, do not sweeten the bitter,” he said. “ Per- 
haps it is good for me, Heaven knows we are apt 
to be selfish, even when we endeavour most sincerely 
to labour only in its honour. Estelle, I pray to Hea- 
ven you may be good and happy, though I am sel- 
fis and unblest,” 

Ashamed of herself, Estelle was tempted to beg his 
pardon, and to flatter him out of his silence; but she 
was too wise to yield to the temptation. 

“ Better crush him at once than by slow torture,” 
she reflected. 

By which we may see that Estelle after all was 
not utterly merciless, 

“Mr. Jordan,” she said as they drove in at the Rec. 
tory gate, speaking in a low voice, but one so decided 
as to sound hard, “I was very young when I gave 
you the encouragement which I did. I know now 
that my feelings were those of friendship—I admired 
and respected you as I admired and respected my 
dear father. I still have for you the most friendly 
feeling, but if you persist in tormenting me with de- 
monstrations which cannot but be unwelcome to me, 
I am afraid I shall soon begin to hate you.” 

“ Bstelle!”’ he cried, sharply, as if she had*wounded 
him with a knife, 

She only compressed her lips into a determined 
silence; and in this silence their ride was ended. 

The consequence was that the rector dined alone, 
his curate remaining away from a desire to avoid Es- 
telle until he should have conquered an appearance 
of calmness—she keeping herself in her room to give 
him time to recover himself. 

Her faithful maid brought her dinner, with kind 
inquiries from her papa, and his advice that she 
should not confine herself so much to her apart- 
ment, 

Her enforced retirement was very wearisome to the 
young lady. : 

She had always found the Rectory lonély, and it 
was doubly so after her gay London life. 

She could not even console herself with her piano, 
at present, her réle as mourner preventing such 
amusement, 

As she sat drearily at her window, watching the 
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red'fade out of the western sky, and the cool August 
twilight settle down she heard the wheels of a car- 
riate on ‘the drive, and ‘was delighted to recagnize 
Lord Harry. 

She had seen him only a few hours previously, but 
yet her heart-beats ‘quickened and her eyes, bright-. 
ened. 

“Tt is étrange hotv T love him,” she’ murmured to 
herself. “The more he neglects andalmost insults 
me'the méte’ power he Ims’over'me. Iam as much, 
his‘slave as’ poor Mr. Jordan is mite.” 

Presently a servant came ‘to say that the earl had 
inqtred for ‘ter. 

The use of the title startled her ‘at first, bot ‘ft al- 
ready came glitly from the: mouths of' these who ad-’ 
dresee]! Lim. 

Sive went downiand’ fonnd ‘her father ‘conversing’ 
with their visitor, who made.a call brief and almast 
formal ;’ but his'manner towartl ‘Estelle was, ‘kinder 
than it had’been for months, 80 that she felt,quite 
happy. after'he had gone, thinking: 

“Perhaps he will love'mb yet.’ 





CHAPTER ‘xtrt, 

THE young earl found that‘he had inherited more 
than a fortune ‘and"title—a large sh¢re of ‘responsi- 
bility, 

He was expected to fill’ his ‘tte “fatherls #eat,‘in 
the Home ‘of'Lords, ' to ‘take an interest in, comnty 
affdirs, ‘and hold long interviews with his steward 
and farmers. 

He was, hatdly allowed ‘tte ‘month of August in 
seclusion at his sountry sent béfore business ‘Began 
to make claints'on hit, 

He had to go frequently ‘to the tity. . Already, 
friends ‘were advising hin to marry. 

It seemed ‘almost ‘a -nevessity that there’ should ‘be’ 
a Countess of Bramblethorpe to take her place in, 
the'totvn place and’ the: country villa. 

It had been decided that Augusta's ‘mattiage 
showld take place'at ‘thetine ‘fie ‘fixed—-just’ befdre 
Ohristmas. 

She had repelled’ the suggestion’ for some time—- 
but'Mr. Doug}ads ‘had trujy représehted to ‘her that 
she ‘stood ‘more in need of his: love‘and ‘compayion- 
ship than before-Ner’ fathei’s death—that he was 
quite willing to give’ up: the progpett ‘of » brilliant 
welding, and to marry her “in the, quietest, most 
private mannér at Bramblethorpé Villa with its good 
rector to perfotm the’ cerenrony and only the' family 
presént. 

She had finally ‘yieldeil to his earnest pleaand 
the wedding was to‘cowe offat. Christuias. 

After.'she should have gone to another. home there. 
wotld only be Clara—childish, petted, little ‘Clara 
—to presideever ber brother’s household, 

Even Augusta sdid to Lord Harry—as te’ like best 
to call hin—that ‘she*should feel more content to 
desert'‘him if some k ving wife were. about to step 
in und take. her ‘place. 

His only answer ‘Ind been ‘an ‘inipatitut ,weature, 
followed by a sigh. 

Augusta tas wbout to ask him if he had changed 
in his sebtiments toward Agnes MacLeod, or whiy 
he had made noattenipt to renew her-acquaintance, 
but a feeling of ‘delicate reserve restrained her, 

It was unfortunate that she did not speak out, 
as ‘then she would have learned that her letter, con- 
taining the story of Agnes’s refasal to marry her, 
cotéin, had never begn ‘received. 

The excitement attending upon their father’s brief 
engagement, followed‘by bis death, had prevented 
her niaking ‘any ,particular allusion to Agnes; and 
notv, conjecturing that.the lovers had quarrelléd; and 
that Harry felt too ‘sore about it to confide it even 
to har, sbe remained silent. 

By such slight accidents are humeu destinies con- 
trotied. 

Once, however, the subject came up between the 
three young ladies as they sat in ‘Auyusta’s chamber 
sewing and chattipg, making some pretty trifle for 
the bride-elect, and ‘prattling of love, as girls under 
such citeumstances generally do, 

“T da not believe.in marriage without ‘love,” said 
Augusta, with graat decision for her, the pink depp- 
ening in her cheeks. “I am so glad whenever I 
think of it that Agnes’ MacLeod refused at the lest 
hour to marry that dreadful cousin of hers. What is 
thé matter, Estelle ?” 

“Nothing serious. I ran the needle into my fin- 
ger. ‘See how it bleeds!” 

Estelle’s voice trembled, and her colour changed— 
but the drups of blood trickling from her finger ac- 
counted for that, 

Sho had wounded herself with the great start she 
gave when Augusta made that last remark, 

Clara‘got'a strip of fine linen from a worn-out hand- 
kerchief‘atid bound up the fiuger. 

“How fortunate that I did not stain the muslin! 
It would have ruined it!” laughed Estelle, “Harry 


‘T low in Sir'Howa 


‘Idarning thet Agnes MacLeodl’ was uot a-wife, as she 


used to admire Miss Macleod immensely. Does he’ 
‘know that she jilted her Scotch laird?” 

“Oh, ‘yes—I ‘wrote ‘him’ dll about it while he was 
in Switzerland.” 

“Has he been’ to'see het since 7” 

“No, In truth, thihk they must haveigot angry 
With each other. I know ae not in correspon- 
dence, and he’never mentions her name, T wish’ they. 
wold make up. Idhéuld be charmed with hor ’for 
aisister-in-law. She “isso ‘tdi? and handsotne, sre 
‘would make a superb countess. And 'Harry ‘ig old 
enough to have'been married these five years, He 
~on needs a wife, as I tell him.” 

“Yes,” pursued Olara; ‘arciily; “after am mar- 
ried I do think he will have to find-some'lady’ to take, 
our placé. ‘To’ be stre'DPliave had no‘offer yet, ‘but 
otrneighbour, ‘Sir Howard Bolling, is in’ a desperate 
‘state about me.” 

And shesmiled to hergelf to recall some of the very 
expressive “ sheeps’ eyes” whith the-:old' bachelor 
‘baronet had cast at her. 

“Tam aftaid Harty will mover marty. ‘He’ will fol- 

's footsteps,” remarked Estelle. 

“TI wonder if he will look like him ‘at thé same, 
agé!” mused Clara. “Tem goingto'frighten him by 
suggesting the possibility. “Perteps bre ‘will take 
waruing and choose'a ‘wife béfore it is toe late,”’ 

More of the same badinage followed. 

Betelle snstained’ ter ‘pett ‘in it, thongh’.stre :was’ 
far from feeling as merry as ‘she s#ppeared, 

A thrill of alarm ‘had "ran through ‘her ‘breast, at’ 


had ‘supposed, and might reappear as her rival at any 
‘moment. 


silence from what his sister had. She fuferred at 
ones that He had never receive! 'Awpneta’s letter—in- 
deed, ‘sie ‘rerhemberéd ‘his remerkiyg on his retura 
that he had left Geneva abruptly, and lost dome mail; 
niatter’ there, and that twas his’ ignorance of-\Miss 
‘MadcLeod’s unwedded ‘freedom: which caused ‘his ai-' 
Iduce on the subject. Jealousy made her quick -at 
inference; ‘she had’thé «truth ofthe’ matter ‘at, once., 
_, She was very silent the, remainder df theafteynoon, 
Her companions 4id' not wonder at'this. “It was ouly 
‘six weoks ‘siuce their' deur father hed been ‘taken’ 
ftom them, and when Estelle was glopmy ‘or preoc. 
capted they ‘took it fdr ° téd “that ‘her ‘thoughts 
‘were upon’ his grave, “They ‘had jsome ‘tite ‘since 

ersudded hér'to spehd ‘most’ éf het time with‘them, 
Shenaee they were louely/at ‘the’ Villa-and ‘félt ‘that 
she must be'so atthe Restory. “Her, staying awey at 
first had been only @oue for effect,*and when she did 
resume her off familiarity at'the Villa she allowed its 
inmates to petcvivéthat she did so with the most sen- 
sitive reluctance. 

After all, men are easily deacived by-women, It 
séems as ff ‘their “eyes,’so Oléar'in'jddgtjout af eacti 
other, are dazzled and bindéd whenthey.tarn them 
‘upon'a -young‘and prétty woman. They may be cri- 
tical and satcastic ‘Wwhen;she'exercises her arts gpon 
other men, but immediately ond bacomies the object of 
attack his eriticistr is’ all disarmed. 

This was somewhat ‘tlre case‘ with! Lord, ‘Harry. 
He never had trusted Estelle; had known’ her’ vain’ 
and ambitious ;‘yet'now ‘he’ was Waily-growing less 
harsh in bis opinion. Her'mouruitig garments alone 
gave her a certain influence, and certainly she ap, 
peared very ‘much changed from ‘her awn self—~quiet, 
almost anxious to aveid him~sad, tumbléd by the 
remorse which must mingle with her ‘gfief. 

He had lately grown so ‘kind,.so alnrest tendér in 
his’manner that wild’ hopes ‘hel sprang up in the 
bosom which seetnéd'to' throb so ‘wearily and coldly. 
‘Hsteélle ‘was growing to belibve' that some time he 
“would come “to hér “and dfferhie hand without the! 
“necessity Of ‘her sprinefog upes him'tlte trap which 
she had’ prepared. ‘And! shat,” she had’ réfleeted, 
“would be’so' much better for‘all concerndd—for the 
‘girls as well as their brether. No need then to, pub- 
lish the dedd ‘eatl’s secret, ‘nor to detain ‘the captain | 
ftom his retarn to India.” ‘She’would huve'not only 
the'title she coveted bat the man she loved, 


(To be. continued.) 





STRAWBERRIES were sold in the streets Of Rome on 
Now. Year's Day, and gardeners bave picked peas 
grown. in the open air. 

CaLiroRNIAN Justice.—In tho early days‘of Cali- 
fornia the laws against dishonesty were so strict, 
that thefts were punished.with death. A horse 
thief was tried, and the jury, having retired todeli, 
berate upon their verdict, were slow in: returning 
into.coart, The judge pusked bis head through the 
door of their room and found they had not agreed. 
“Take. your time, gentlemen,” he said, “ batremem. 
ber we are waiting for this room to- lay out the corpse, 
in.” 

Prerrs.—The moftality in the ranks of the peer- 


She pats different construction upon Lard Harry's |. 






died,’ viz.:. Phe Earl of Lonsdale, 84; Viscount 
Boyne, 75; Lord Clarina,'74; ‘Lard Inchiquin, 72; 
the ‘Duke 6f Leeds, 705. the Barl Clatcarty, 63.; 
Lord’ Dalling and Bubver, 68; ‘the Marquis of 
~p | 67 ; Lord Southampton, 67; the Duke 
of Bedford, 63; the ‘Earl of Méray, 62; Lord 
Harris, 62 ; Lord Audley, 35; Lord Gifford, ‘55; the 
Harl of Carysfort, 47; Lord Hastings, 47 ; ‘the 
Haél iof Kellie, 834; and “the Marquis of Camden, 
1. ‘Lord Dalling’s title has becoure extinct, and 
tho stlecessors' to the pperages of COamnden, Hastings, 
and Sowthampton are:minors. During’ the'year:{our 
mew; peers have'been created— Viscount Ossington, 
and Barons Ettrick, Hanmer, and Selborne. 

Tae’ Lavas or Weman.—<A woman ‘has’ no 
natural,gift.more bewitching ‘than, a sweet laugh. 
It is ‘like the.sounad of flutes upon the water. It 
ripples ‘fram her)in a ‘elear, sparkling rill ;,and the 
heart that hears it feels as if bathed in the ‘con}, 
exhilarating spring. 
mnaeen figure throngh the trees, led on by a fuiry, 
1 , now here, now there, now lost, now found ? 

ehave. And we are pursuing that-wandering voieg 
% this.day. Sometimes it-eomes.to us in the midst 

scare and sorrow, or inksome business; and then 
we'turn away and listen, and hear itrimging through- 
-out the room like a silver bell, with power to seare 
away the evil spirits of the mind. How much-we 
“owe to that laugi! I turns prose to poétry ; it 
flings showers of sunshine over the darkness of the 
iol ‘ih which’ werare ‘travelling; if touches with 
delight'even our sleep, which is no more the i 
‘of death; but is consumed with Ureams that ‘are 
shadows of immortality. 








RED HELM, 
at Ho 
GQBAPTER ‘VITI. 
While intent the yawning decks 'to'ense, 
Filled ever an¢d anon with rushing seas, 
Some fatal dillow. with necofling sweep 
“May whirl the helpless victims inrth¢ Om ; 


Oy went the canoe,,gliding farther and farther.upop 
“her course, the island shore fast fading far behind. 
ia ‘sGhooner ‘had been almost lost. sight ¢f 
wlien'the young man, ‘chauciug’to glance toward It, 
“beheld in its appearance a cettain change, which ‘at 
onée convinced ‘him thet the’ vasgel ‘was under can- 
‘vas. 
“Weare seen,” he said to Faith. “If I am mot 
mistaken ‘yonder crait is heading this way.” 

“T was dfraid of that,” said Faith ; “ we shall cer- 
‘tainly be overtaken if Bondo has seen us.” 

“"Phey have not much wind for it,” remarked Bren- 
ton, “ bat they may lower a boat. Well, we must ‘do 
‘the ‘best ‘we'can. Pertiaps, after all, thoy have not 
spen us, but are getting under way for some other 
reason.” 


“You are’right ! are right” cried Faith, clap- 
ping her hands, and rising. “‘ See; yonder, far ahead 
‘there. A sail! asail! that is what Boado's schooner 
is after, and not us.” 

“Ay, ay! you'are right,” answered Brenton. 

Then, , rising, .he. took a good survey of ‘the 
‘stranger. 

“Jt is hard to make her out,” said he, “ at this dis- 
tance—but, unless 1 am much mistaken, sheis a mers 
chantimen.”’ 

“Sol think,” replied Faith; “in fact, unless she 
wete sach you would not see that bloodhound Bontlo 

after-her.” 

The young man sat down again. 

“ Whatever shes,” said he, “ slte.is certainly cdm- 
Sieg this'way, and we will have to work hard to meet 
‘her ere Bondo overtakes us.” 

“¥gs, although she has the wind in her fevonr,” 
‘answered Faith, “and lioudo has to beat up againat 
mt hd 

The two now exetted themselves to the utmost, 
and soon had made such progress.that the hull of the 
stranger was visible. j 

Meanwhile the other craft, whith was a superb 
eailer, seeming, in fact, to shoot into the wind’s eye, 


-)‘was coming ap fast. 


She was low in the water, built sharp about the 
‘bows, and carried a great breaiith of canvas. 

There was, however, noting in her appearance 
tb excite the suspicions of the merchantmat’s crew. 

On' they came, approaching the ‘canoe, which was 
now “being “worked ‘witha vigour that must soon 
‘bring’ it alongside of the ship. 

In less than a qaarter of an hour the light vessel 
was within speaking distance of the ship. 

“Who are you?” shouted a stout fellow in a blue 
‘jacket and high boots,.on the poop. “Do you want 
to come aboard?” 

“Ay, ay," answered Brenton. “ Won't you thuow 
usarope? We are fugitives.” 

The vessel’s inain-yard was soon aback, and a rope 
was thrown as the canoe glided alongside. 
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side, but the young woman, lightly leaping in the 
chains, was soon on deck. 

— captain of the ship and his officers came from 
aft. 

“Castaways ?” inquired the former. 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Brenton, and at ones, in afew 
words, he explained the situation to the questioner. 

“You had better give this island a wide berth,” 
continued Brenton. “ Yonder fellow you see eoming 
ap is a pirate.” 

“ Ah, say you so?” cried the skipper. “Upon my 
word I thought he was a peaceful trader.” 

With sa he ogre and gave instant orders to his 
mate to clap on all the eanvas the ship wonld.earry 
and head her away from the island, ” ‘ 

The result of this command was shat ‘the“‘Rein- 
deer,” such was the vessel’s name, soon Was heading, 
close hauled, on an opposite course,at the mate-of ten’ 
knots an hour, ‘ 

Meantime the captgin had condyeted ‘Brenton anil 
his companion into the cabin, and epread before them 
some refreshments, of whichyin‘faet, they weresadly' 


in need. 


When they had finished their meal they went.on |\muders 


deck to see the pirate heading-still-in thesame direc-| 
tion as before, and ap ° 

“ This is bad,” gaid-tae. . “Yonder fellow 
must soon qvertake-38,-gmi ‘Lamarithoute large 
gun aboard. Al dihave:ie-e few mudkets apd cut- 
dasses,” " 

“ How. men have you?” inqpirell Brenton. 

eee ONG, sass 

“ ow . vy om 
continued Vga, taeaing-to F pith, 

“T canngt tell exactly,” sae her: reply.; “bat J, 
think about. ¢iaty, “hey /bave © guné-reight 
pounders,” 

“ That is kadiferme,” apid/Ggpiein Boom,.shaking 
his head. “ We.esnnqtywel sagke-ticad ageinst so. 
many, I am afgaid.” : 

“ There is noghin desing, sir,”’ said Brenton. 
“ One thing is certgin-r if those fellows-do. overtake 
you they will shew yeu no-quarter. ‘Lam-.sureon 
‘that point.” 

“Then we will fight to the last, and may Heaven 
help us,” cried Boom. “ Mr. Bunt,” he added, ad- 
dressing his first officer, “summon all the men aft at 
once, and range them, ip ling onthe leo, side pf the, 
quatter-deck.” 


“Ay, meee response, anil the erder wag, 


promptly, exec 

Thirty-two stout: fellows game.aft. ‘There prere 
old and young among them, mostly ighnep, al- 
thongh there were,a few Portuguese apd frishmen. 

“Lads,” said the captain, “I haye called you aft to, 
inform you that we must fight. - Yonder,fq@llow com-. 

& pirate.” : 
at ’ was the simultaneens. response, and 
shing eyes and compressing of lips be-. 
tokened that,the men were ready pr tlie difficult task 
— them. t 

“Thatpirate,” confinuefl the skipper, “* ig,a blood. 
thipsty. Malay, and he carrigs begides his guns acrew 
of ebout gizty, men, almost double ourmymber, Never- 
theless we may, by desperate fighting, succeed ip 
keeping the scounsrels from our dacks., Remember; 
one thing, men, that they spill show us no quarter if 
they become victors; remember that,.and, whea yqu 
strike, strike hard !” 

“ Ay, ay, ay!” cried the seamen, 

Then, swinging their, hats aboye their heads, they 
cheered the captain thyeq timeg. ' 

He bowed and dismissed the crew, after which what 
muskets ,and catlgsseg were,abourd were distributed 
among them, 

The gray light of dawn was nos streaming across 
the waters, au: the breeze, fragraptewith the edaurof, 
plants and, blossoms, blew fueeh aff shore. 

A blot upon this beautiful vicinity was the pirate, 
Stealing along towardshe, merchagtman, between that, 
vessel and the island, 

Ou she, came, her Aark, crew. Jopking over the 
calle, their dusky feces glowing, plainly. under red fez: 

aps. 

Suddenly.a happy thought flashed agroas the mind 
of Brenton, 

He drew the captain aside. 

**I.s¢e you haye several Malaysahoard,” he said, 
Pointing to three iglandars whe stood. lookivg over 
the weather rail. 

“Yea; we shipped them at. Honoluly, where we 
stopped, several npaths ago.” 

“ Well, sir, as those fellows can make themsalves 
understood, let one.of them act asintexpreter, sp that 
you can freely explain yourself.” 

“Explain. myself?” 

“Yes. My idea is this—that you atate you intend 
to susrender, yourself, being unable to resist, shemsaud 
4sking that they will show, you quarter,” 

“ Asking those pirates for quarter 2?” 

“ Ay, ay—all in strategy, you kwow. Thinking you 


have no intention of opposing them, they will at once 
lie to, and prepare to seud a boat aboard. Then, the 
wind being in your favour from your being to wind- 
ward, yon must. suddenly direct your craft down upon 
theirs, amidships, by which means, your vessel being 
ay lorger one, you can run them down, cutting them 
dp two.” 

ice, x00 idea;" answered :the captain, “and one 
which I hope] may. aucceedin carrying out.” 

With that he ordered his main yard hauled aback, 
the pirate being now within range, and lay as if 
waiting for.him to come up. 

On — the yuna, plonghing up the water, and 
sending the.spray flying even to her main yard. 

Soon.sho wes within speaking distance, when the 
of the Malays, atpod, trumpet in hand, on the » 

** Schooner !” Boom fearlessly shouteikthrough 
goo My “ schooner is mie 

+ Lien?” answereda ta Malay, spring- 
be noon ye vessel's. quarter, “ Mesogn blow you 
pieces 

Percei ving that ‘Bondo—fer the speaker sas jho— 

tood Englishso. well, Boom deemeditug neces- 
@axy to make use of shis interpreger, whom: he.there- 
fore sent forwaril, 

“You neod. not hlew-us-to pieces,” eid Boom,‘ as 
we.must surrender, having no intengion to fight a 
craft carrying so mapy mone men,,and mach 
better armed-than we.” 

“ That-well,” answered t 
this.bands. “ Ifyou fight us, wegulek kill. We: 
whether you fight or not. hem we eobmever go 


boat she was in pesition for veigg struck 
as.ke intended. 

“With a backward wave of the hand, whiehwvasthe 
epreconcerted signal, he notified his mate that it-wras 
now timeto mangeuvre, as had, been previeusly agree, 
on 


“Tf you. will promise not to herm meand-my.men;’ 
continued the captain, ‘* we will lay our craft alony: 
side of yours, so that you can.get abeard withou: 
lowering a boat.” 

“ Well, me promise!” answered the Malay, show- 
ing hjategth in a gavage farg which plainly betekened 
that he dig not meap what he seid. 

Boom, however, pretending, he ;thought he did, at 
once braeed his main-yard forward, and headed away 
{rpm the Malay, qs if, to gain the, required apace for 
, ANCL ¥rjng, 60 as to lay himgelf alongside. 

Having proceeded aboyt fifty fathoms, he came 
rquad, standing for the pirate, with a speed which,, 
from his having the wind directly off his quarter, in- 
-gyeased every woment. 

Bopdo, nqt suspegting anything,,lay as he was, his 
cyaft lightly rising gud falling with the yotipu pf the . 
saa, her head ‘not, varying from its preseut dixection 
qaore fhana quarter of # point ata time, 

“ We will soon have him, if he quntinues to suspect 
ngthiyg,” said Boom to Brenton, 

“Ay, ay, but see there] I believe his suspicions 
ave excited at last. He. is bragipg furward big fore- 
yard, to got qut of our way.” 

In fac} Bongo was,doing this, while now apd then 
he would turn aud gesticulate jn an angry manner 
tawerd Bogm. 

*- He will: soon be giving us the benefit of yousier 
piece,” said the gaptain, pointing toward a gun, which, 
the }falays seemed to:be getting .ready, to fiye uppyu 
them. 

‘* No, he goes pot sugpect,” orjed Brenton, joyfully ; 
“iyou can see he merély-thinks it is hecayse we are 
careless that we head towards him jn this manner.” 

“ L avill chguge our goyrse a little,’’ syid Boom, “go 
ag to give’ him the,impression that we are preparjng 
ta luff up, when we get clase alongside {” 

Aegordingly the helmsman was _ogdered to luff a 
gyarter pf a point, ap order which ke prompsly 

berred. 
an Now steady—steady!” said Boom, through his! 
clpsed teeth. » 

“ Ay, ay, sir, steady she goes,” promptly answered 
the maan,at-tie wheel. 

Ile wag av old sailor, named Ben Williayns, the best 
in the ship, aud he, kept the craft on 4 hee-line. 

Meanwhile she; had by this time gathered cynsiler- 
alle headway, and was now boyming along with, 
great speed, her hull, towering high above that of the 
pirate beyond, : 

The Malay, as stated, had braced forsward his fore- 
yard, but when.he saw the merchantman apparently , 
bqiug got,ready for luffiug he backed,thy yard again 
ayd Tay, as before, in wait for her, 

(Qa caape the “ Reindeer,” the water flying in clouds 
{rpm her bpge bow, and was syon within a ship's 
lepgth of the Malay. 

Londo, who had been impatiently waiting for the 





“Reindeer” to luff up, not seving her do so, now for 


eaptain of the merchantman, having.summoned one |; 


ee a | 


from here to tell.” \ 
Wconwhile Boom.had -his aye on the\ Malay orsft, 
mhich hai now.cemeup stillcloser tothe, wind, so |.the replh 


== 
the first time seemed to guess the intention of the 
other captain. 

“Ahoy! ahoy!” he shouted; “keep off there, or 
you will be afoul of us!” 

“Keep off there at the wheel!” cried Captain 
Boom to the man at the helm, who had previously 
had instructions to keep as he was, no matter what 
the captain should say to him. 

The ruse deceived the Malay captain, who eagerly 
watched for the “ Reindeer’:to fall off. 

The vessel, however, was kept straight on, anda 
moment later ghe was within six fathoms of the 
schooner, 

Now all at once a conviction.of the trick the other 
in was playing him flashed, qn the mind of the 


‘Hiseyes alight withe:terrible gleam, he sprang to 
the,gun amidships, and ordered the guyners to dis- 
shargethe piece right into the “ Reindeer.” 

‘(Eve:the. match couki be. d, however, the ship, 
with «terrible orash, “the. pirate vessel, smash- 
dng ber: timbers and splitting her in twajn, 

4 wild shriek went yp from the deck ofthe doomed 
vessel asthe ship passed on, ploughing her way 
‘through the broken f to which many of her 
@arew pow qvere seen ¢ 5 

i‘Bondo\ himself, rising .agherm of the ship, his face 
and haircavered with ‘bleod, was seen shakipg his 
‘fiets, whilehe gave vette eries of baffled rage at 


the captain. 

*“Wewilljeave them:there,” said Boom to his mate, 
who'had.come up from an -inspection of the held, 
eae oe you find our orsft below—no damage, I 


* All.asgafo and sound.as before she struck,’ was 


y- 

The.eaptain now directed his aloft to see 

if.any injury bad been .austained in that direstion. 
“Phat. main: pardjis.a little sprung,” he said 

‘to his male. as have it repaired as soon as 

“Ay, ey, abr” 


{Bue mate gave the required orders, and men were 
soon.aloft te temporarily strengthen the spar with 
lashings, 

“ We must get away from these quarters as soon 
as we can,” said Boom, “ or we shall have some more 
| of the rasoals after us... Then we jill haye time to 
| m¢le,qur yard gtroyger.” 
| he Reindeer” accordingly was headed away from 
the islagd peder.all her, canyas. 

* Weare pursued!” ggid Faith, pointing ashore. 

“ Yonder,come a couple of vessels after: us.” 

* Ay, ay,” said Brenton, noticing two schoonerg 
| myking, out from behind a point of ,lagd, “ here they , 
|,come, 8yre enough.” 

“When they + here they will have'tp stop to 
pi¢k these other > lows up,,agd that will help us,” 
gajd the papfain. 

‘ What pag: a think of thoge,clouds to windward ?"”’ 
inquired Brenton, poingiag toward sniphurqus masses 
gathering in that direction, “It looks hke, heavy 
weather jn my opinion.” 

Vos,” answered Boom. 
havea heavy blow.” : 

Nevertheless. he, resolved to carry il as, long . ; 

sible, to,give the pursing pirates, who were mac 
Pet in tint of feiting ‘thpu Bonde’s crafp had, 
baen—a widg birth. 

(Meanwhile the claadg gathered thicker and darker 
every, moment, while a line of prhite water, seeming 
to, extend from horizon to horizon to windward, be- 
tokened- the girength of the approaching: tempest. 

“ Hands by the balliards, in with the royals’ and 
tof-gallant sails,” shouted Boom. “ Stand by to furl 
wopsails |” 

The- active geamgn sprang .to obey. 

Royals and top;galiant aaijs soon were furled,, and 
naw came the, order to,clew;up apd furl togsails, 

Phe fore and mizen were upon the yards, gnd the 
men were about passing the gaskets when the gale, 
in all its fury, burst, upon the ship. 

‘So tremendous was its force that it threw the craft 
dgwn gn, her bgam,engs, gpd sent her flying through, 
the storm-tossed waters like.a, thunderbolt. 

The sails, which, gs stated, had oven hanled upon 
the yards, were blown from the grasp of the seamen, 
aud, slatting furiausly, flew backward aud forwayd 
with the din of maaketry - volleys. 

“Down! down for your ‘lives, and let sails gof 
You can do nothing with them now!” shouted the 
captain, ‘ 

‘The men endeavoured ‘to obey, but, while they were 
striving to “ lay-in,’’ the ship, caught by a tremep- 
dous sea, was hurled up—up—and still upward, until 
her bosom.seemed to pierce the very cloads. 

Then down she came with a long, sidelong sweep 
aud lurch, giving, herself at the same time a power- 
ful jerk, whigh it was impossible for the men aloft to 
withstand. 


‘Every soul ,of them, except one poor lad, wae 
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farown from the yard into the boiling, roaring sea, in 
which they were soon swallowed by the whirlpool of 
contending waters. 

The lad of whom mention has been made had been 
thrown from the yard, but had somehow contrived to 
clutch the footrope, to which he now clung despe- 
rately. 

It was a fearful situation, for at one moment he 
was swung far out over the stormy ocean, and the 
next almost flung headlong over the footrope. 

Brenton, seizing a coil of rope lying on deck, flung 
“ts over his shoulders, and at once ran aloft, deter- 
mined either to save the lad or perish in the attempt. 

“ You can do nothing, sir,” cried the captain ; “ you 
will ouly lose your own life,” 

Brenton, however, making no answer, moved 
straiglt on, aud had soon gained the topmast rig- 


ing. 

To this he quickly lashed himself with one end 
of the rope, theu, making a bowline hitch in the other 
end, he threw it dextrously. 

The force of the gale, however, causing it to pass 
beyond the lad, it was of no service to him. 

Brenton then loosened the part of the rope hold- 
ing him to the rigging, and at once made his way out 
on the footrope, 

Having gained a position above the boy, he 
stooped, and, taking advantage of a momentary pause 
in the violent motions of the ship, which was just 
then caught in a trough of the sea, he seized the lad 
under the armpits with one hand, and, holding on the 
yard with the other, drew him, by one single effort 
of strength, straight up on the footrope. 


“Lay in now! lay in fast, my boy,” cried Brenton, 
ere the pour youth could fiud time to stammer forth 
his thanks, 


The lad obeyed, gaining the deck a little before 
Brenton, who had given him the precedence, 

It was well they gained the deck when they did, 
for a moment later the vessel, making another tre- 
mendous plunge, with her topsails all flying to tat- 
ters, her main-yard broke, the two fragments falling 
apart. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Faith, who had been 
watching Brenton’s perilous manceuvres with the 
utmost anxiety, “ thank Heaven you are safe !” 

“TI am glad I saved that little fellow,” said 
Brenton. 

“You did what no other man would have dared to 
do,” said Faith, almiringly. 

Just then one of the fragments of the yard flying 
clear, the spar passed in its fall so near the parties 
on the quarter-deck that one end struck Brenton on 
the head, knocking him senseless to the deck, 





(FAITH AT THE HELM.] 


The officers, followed by Faith, conveyed him 
into the cabin and laid him on a bunk, where he soon 
recovered, though evidently with the temporary loss 
of his senses, 

“ Where is she?” he exclaimed, starting up, his 
eyes glaring; “they shall not take her away! ‘The 
savages shall not snatch her from me!” 

Faith, who had been left to tend him while the 
officers were on deck, sat holding one of his hands in 
both her own. 

“Compose yourself,” said she, in a soft, tender 
voice, which at once seemed to have a quieting 
effect on Brenton; “it will be better for you if you 
do.” 

Brenton fixed his gaze upon her. 

“So they have not taken you away ?” he said, a 
calmer expression lighting his eyes. 

“No, they have not taken me away,” she an- 
swered, gently smoothing his brow and hair. 

“] am glad of that,” he answered, “as I could not 
be happy without you.” 

Her eyes beamed with pleasure; a soft glow suf- 
fused her cheeks, 

He watched her for a moment, his whole face ex- 
pressive of quiet satisfaction, then he sank back, 
soon dropping into a profound slumber, 

The gale was still in its fury, the ship rolling and 
pitching violently, with everything creaking and 
straining. Still Faith sat there by the bunk, watch- 
ing Brenton with untiring zeal, her eyes like stars, 
her cheeks rosy with love and tenderness, 

Suddenly she felt theship going far over; the next 
moment she heard a heavy crash, as a sea struck the 
vessel, followed by the roaring of the water as it furi- 
ously swept the decks, 

Then there was a wild sort of shriek from on deck, 
and a cry in a boyish voice of “ Man overboard!” 

Ere Faith could leave her place the boy whom 
Brenton had rescued came staggering down into the 
cabin, with wild, staring eyeballs and ghastly face, 

“Gone, gone,” he murmured, “ All gone!” 

“ Who do you mean ?” inquired Faith. 

“The officers —everybody,” answered the lad. 
“ They and the man at the wheel have been washed 
away. Nobody left aboard now but you and I and 
the injured man.” 

“ Stay here and watch carefully !” said Faith, spring- 
ing up, her whole face aglow with resolution. “ There 
must be somebody at the wheel.” 

‘I do not know how to steer in such a blow,” 
gasped the boy, “as I’m not used toit, Ob, what 
will become of us?” 

“ Stay here!” repeated Faith; “and I will take the 
wheel,” 
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“You?” inquired the lad, who was ignorant of 
Faith’s skill in nautical affairs. ‘* What can you do?” 

“You shall see,” she answered, quietly. 

Then she mounted to the deck, and, seizing the 
wheel, kept the vessel’s head to the sea as well as 
she could in such a blow. 

The scene on deck and all around the storm-struck 
craft was indeed terrific, 

- The naked yards and masts were bending before 
the force of the blast like stalks of corn, and looked, 
every moment, as if they must soon give way. 

The hull was rolling and pitching violently, now 
tossed apparently to the clouds, and now descending 
far down into some watery valley. 

Meanwhile all around the vessel the spray flew in 
clouds, shrouding the craft in a white, fleecy veil of 
fying articles, which were whirled round and round 

Dn air, 

Fore and aft flew the spray, almost blinding Faith’s 
sight as she stood there at the wheel—the only per- 
son on deck. 

But her cheek did not blanch nor her eyes quail, 
for she was fighting with the storm for one who had 
become suddenly and strangely dear to her—the 
wounded seaman in the bunk below. 

For his sake she would, woman-like, have faced 
any peril, and now with skilful hand she held the 
wheel, and fearlessly faced that terrific storm. 

All around her, as she thus stood, swept the angry 
spray, and now and then a heavy sea came crash- 
ing inboard, fortunately thus far leaving her un- 
harmed. 

Guided by her, the stout craft, though creaking and 
complaining in every timber, steadily rolled along on 
her course, her whistling shrouds and drenched top- 
sail yards almost drinking the foaming waves. 

Bravely and unshrinkingly she guided the vessel 
on her perilous way for many hours, mustering al} 
her strength, which was severely tried, to maintain 
her station at the helm. 

At last the gale blew with less violence, and, the 
heavens clearing in the West, the storm showed signa 
of abating. 

With eager interest Faith noticed the aspect of the 
weather, and when at last a ray of bright sunlight, 
streaming down through an opening in the clouds, 
lighted her beautiful brown hair, a smile as bright as 
the golden effulgence broke over her face, 

“ At last,” she muttered, half turning and bending 
backward, her lithe person swayed towards the 
cabin-door, betokening that she was thinking of the 
sufferer below, “I can now spare a moment to go te 


him.” 
(To be continued.) 
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MAURICE DURANT. 


—_.>—— 
CHAPTER XxXXi, 
This is the fairy p ise of a happier time. 

Berore half an hour had passed the news had 
spread that the unknown artist of the great pictures 
the world had been marvelling at for the last ten 
years had suddenly come to light, and was in the 
room, and speedily the countess and my Lord Crown- 
brilliants weré besieged by eager requests for an 
introduction, while the uninitiated were trying to 
get out of the confusion which his two names threw 
their minds into. 

How could Lucian, the painter and musician, be the 
Reverend Maurice Durant, the Rector of Grassmere ? 

Lady Crownbrilliants could give her numerous 
inquirers no information, She had only known 
Maurice Durant as Maurice Durant, and until the 
discovery had been made by @ great traveller and 
art patron in the room had not been aware of his 
identity. Neither could she satisfy her friends with 
an introduction, for Maurice Durant, or Lucian, could 
not be found, 

But when the excitement and curiosity had some- 
what ceased the curtains on the balcony were thrown 
aside, aud he appeared with Lady Mildred and Maud 
on either arm. 

Of course he was surrounded at once, but, recluse 
as they thought him, he showed by his ready wit and 
the ease with which he disengaged himself from the 
crowd without giving offence, a knowledge of the 
world and its tactics that startled and surprised Lady 
Mildred. 

Several artists who recognized him as the silent 
painter at Venice came forward and shook hands, 
and asked eagerly of his adventures and his where- 
abouts, but he parried their questions with some light 
answer and a winning smile, and at last made his 
way tothe hall. 

As he stood bareheaded beside the carriage door, 
helping Lady Mildred and Maud to enter, a ‘dark 
figure stepped from beneath the laurels and stood 
observing him. 

When the carriago had rolled away the dark 
Italian face of the watcher lit up with a sardonic 
smile, and the red lips murmured: 

“Soh, soh; all goes merry asa marriage bell! Oh, 
my Lucian, I have thee beautifully! Well shalt 
thou pey for thy shot and my riddled arm. Beauti- 
fully! Beautifully!” 

On their way to Grosvenor Square Lady Mildred 
sat staring at him as if he had been a spectre, occa- 
sionally dropping her eyes to Maud’s happy, dreamy 
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face and her hand, which lay tightly clasped in the 
strong one of Maurice Durant’s, and it was not until 
they had arrived home and found Sir Fielding still 
up and reading in the drawing-room that she re- 
covered her presence of mind. 

To say that Sir Fielding was surprised is to give 
his astonishment a mild name. 

“ Maurice Durant!” he exclaimed, too startled to 
hold out his hand, but recovering quickly enough to 
grasp the one held out to him. 

“ Ay, Maurice Durant, Sir Fielding! I do not 
wonder at your surprise. A bear in damask dancing 
at a fair is not a stranger sight than Maurice Durant 
in ball costume. Your eyes ask for an explanation. 
I will give you one to-morrow—to-day rather—your 
timepiece strikes three,” and a light, happy smile 
broke over his grand face. 

Sir Fielding looked first at Maud and then at him 
azain, for his joyous smile was reflected in her lovely, 
blushing face. 

“ But—but——” 

“Ah, Sir Fielding!” exclaimed Maurice Durant, 
laying his hand upon Sir Fielding’s shoulder. “ Give 
me till the sun has risen. Ask me to dine with you 
—tell me I am welcome to your house, your home, 
your——” 

He stopped, sent one glance from his dark eyes 
at the motionless form of Maud, and then went on, 
quickly: 

‘‘For Tam freetoaccept! Free! Free! Free 
he repeated, throwing up his hands and shaking his 
mass of brown hair with a laugh that rang through 
the room. “Free! You, Sir Fielding, see the word 
makes four letters, and means—well, free! At 
liberty. To me it means all the universe—lifo! hap- 
piness! love! Bah! I am talking enigmas. Give 
me till sanrise—till <linner-time, and then——” 

Sir Fielding looked at Lady Mildred, but she 
threw up her hands and shook her head. He looked 
at Maud, and she quivered, flushed, burst into tears 
and sprang to his heart, Maurice Durant drew him- 
self to his full height and smiled—ah, what a smile! 

“ Sir Fielding,” he cried, ‘‘ you hold against your 
breast the rarest gem that Heaven ever gave to earth 
—the sweetest jewel that shall ever deck itsthrone! 
I come a few hours later to ask you to give me your 
gem—your precious jewel, Until then let her rest 
upon your breast as, if Heaven’s mercy goeth so far, 
she shall evermore rest on mine.” 

Then he strode forward, bent his head till the lips 
touched Maud’s tiny hand, and, with a regal bow to 
Sir Fielding and Lady Mildred, was gone, Mand at 
the same moment tearing herself from her astounded 
father’s arms and flying to her own room. 


” 

















“What, in the name of Heaven, does all thiv 
mean, Mildred ?” asked Sir Fielding, sinking into » 
chair. 

“Don’t ask me, Fielding,” replied Lady Mildred, 
breathlessly. “Idon’tknow. Did you ever see such 
a change in your life? He looks five years younger, 
and quite another man. You should have seen him 
at the countess’s; the whole room was in an uproar. 
Everybody knew him, or wanted to know him.” 

“ What!” said Sir Fielding, getting more puzzled 
every moment. 

“ Yes,” went on Lady Mildred. “ He came into the 
room about two o'clock, looking like a prince, his 
long hair brushed off his face, which is a remarkable 
one, is it not? He came in alone, no one with him, 
and caught sight of me as I sat beside a window for 
the air. I didn’t know him scarcely, he looked so 
much thinner. He’s been ill, very ill, I can see. 
Besides, I couldn’t believe my senses. Fancy what 
you would have thought yourself, Fielding, if yon 
had seen him enter a room quite suddenly, dressed 
as he is to-night, and looking so happy and diffe- 
rent to what he used to be. Well, he left me alt 
of a maze, and [ saw him go up to Carlotta. Directly 
after that some one in the room recognized him as 
the painter of those pictures you’ve been wondering 
about so much, and immediately a crowd—you know 
how they throng round one, Fielding—surrounded 
him. Well, I lost sight of him, and, getting over my 
astonishment—it really upset me—I began to look 
for Maudie. Cou!dno't find her anywhere! Oh, dear 
me! I hunted everywhere, that dear creature the 
Countess Fondimere too; but no, she wasn’t to be 
found. At last, in a corner of the terrace, I came 
upon Maurice Durant with Maudie lying upon his 
breast. You might have knocked me down witha 
feather, Fielding,” and Lady Mildred began to cry 
with excitement. “I went up to him, but before 2 
could say a word he looked up calm and cool, with 
that lifting of the eyebrows he always had, and said : 
‘Looking for your Hower, Lady Mildred? Mere it 
is, safe, sound, and lovely as ever,’ and his voice 
sounded so beautiful with that charming foreign ring 
in it. Well, what couldI do? Maud wouldn’t saya 
word, and he was calm and cool, only very happy, 
as——well, you kuow; and then, before I knew 
where we were almost, he had made his way out of 
the room, got the carriage, and here we were.” 

“* Heaven bless me!” said Sir Fielding. “* Heavem 
bless me. Is it possible that 

“ What?” said Lady Fielding. 

“That I’m going tobed, my dear Mildred,” said 
he, and with a smile uvon his puzzled face he re- 
treated, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
This story will be better still untold. 
Butler. 

DrnNeEr was over. Sir Fielding looked at Man- 
tice Durant and then at. Chudleigh, who rose and 
muttered something ; but Maurice Durant, who was 
quick of eye, smiledand laid his hand ow Chudleigh's 
arm. 

“No, no, Sir Fiékting; Mr. Chichester ‘is -one of 
us, and has more than a right to .stay. ‘Sit down 
again, I pray.’ 

So Chndleigh sat down,and Sir Ridlding uneasily 
handed the bottle. 

At the time Maurice Darant was the only one 
calm. 

Lifting his glass to his’lips, ‘he sipped jit, ‘then 
commenced, the Italian accentiin\its-earnest veice, at 
first very faint and hardly distinguishable, but .gra- 
dually Leetming stronger as he progeeded, pont 
giving his last words a music \inexpresst¥ly aubtle 

and touching. 

“ Sir Fielding last nightyor rather this macing,: 
I promised to explain to -you the-strange 
in my manner, avd the scene that occurred at 
Countess Orownbrilliante’s last vight. ‘hey have in 
Italy a proverb which says, Do naught ‘before sleep. 
I have slept, anit in my éleep have .ehanged omy. 
mind. “With -your gracious permission \I will not: 
confess—for confession it would be—the \wrongs of, 
my life, whi¢h bound me ‘hand:and'foot'by.e chain 


whose lisks were eating into lwhen Tigat saw 

you. Ab, Sir Fieldwg, ‘Mr. hichester, yon .have 

Su, Enough. Let me Ql span hes may pass ibs} 

you. En . ‘Let me 

has been cursed b phate ia. the 
day I left the olf ) light-hearted and glad”) 


Chere his voice got\low and broken), '* my er— 
peace be to his:seuh in (death, I brought Kim-nene:in’ 
life—fond and pronyi,/I have net known till one-nighs’ 
in this last November one happy-day. ‘Dawe tra- 
velled the world to and fro—so; @ a prinoe, 
sometimes with the povarigsest hardship. of-a_priest. 
I have painted in da ‘belle France end, 
in the hovels of ce ttten on the Banle- 
vards, hunted on the prairies, and starved in the’ 
bush, in one vain endeavour to forget, to fly from 
the curse which hung over me till that blessed night 
in November when Heaven sent, aamitist ithe wind 
end the rain, ‘an 
from my soul. Why should I give you the his. 
tory of\thmtecurse? Why should I rake up thé ashes 
of. my- sin, dig fram the grave ; the, secret; that. hee 


“ Come, Sir Fielding, give me the right to call Maud 
my wife and yourself my father!” 

Sir Fielding pressed his hand, and mastering his 
emotion muttered: 

“Take her, Maurice Durant. Of the past, so that 
it be vanished, I wish to know nothing ; brs the future, 
it is in your care.” 

!”" eried Maurice Durant, rising with & Te. 
pon his face. | * But i in Heaven's ” 


“You-love me, my darling?” rang out the low 
words as the beantifal girl nestled against his heart 
in thesoft firelight. “You love me?” 


verent 
ad 


tenderly. * 
“ And you do not fear me?” asked he, a slight 
shade flitting across: his brow 
“Not more than ‘T ought,” | was the rg. Sey the 
Joving eyes filled with tears, ‘“I cannot 
“P or enenenames a the sun—net 
oo mz with peg a are my 
and I love; nes 


always and for ever.” 
The dark _ above her were ‘Alled with tears— 


‘the first that had shone: there/for # long year. 
“ My darling, my-rese, BY GeX. . en is too 
good -to me 
“ No, no,” murmared. 
a nt walked slowly 
to the -pi goo pro his heart 
ina buret of "grand thateeemal to. the gentle 


on ‘his shoulder :to tbe ener 
ape eo secart 


ay 


ORMPTED 2 SXMULL. 


Hag Bp but ah tan or (frown ‘I \leve yyou—I love you | her 


“ Walk in,” she said. 

And Maurice, at one stride clearing the white 
threshold, entered, and saw a beautiful little apart- 
ment furnished with old-fashioned carved oak and 
lined with pictures and models. 

In one corner stood an easel, in the other a suit of 
mail. On the massive antique table were placed pa- 
lettes, maulsticks, and brushes, and in the centre a 
beautiful vase, containing fresh-cut flowers, 

The painter uttered a cry of delight and clasped 
the beautiful plotter in his arms. 

“ My thoughtful rps he cried, 

“ Ave you pleased ?” she asked, smiling up into his 


e.. Plessed | Iam delighted. It isastudio worthy 
“ And are not. prince ?” she said. 
He laug’ : 
“You are mine,” she said, simply. “But, Mau- 
rice——”’ 
And shestopped. 


* Could Liive if I did not?” she breathed beek, | face. 


“Speak on, cara mia,” he said, tenderly, stroking 
beautiful hair. hSpeak on——” 

“ You will—wilkitdisturb you if sometimes I come 

and peep in—eomeanilisit sometimes, for a minute— 


Only a minutes 
“Come al the asaured even this pretty place 
will be unableto Wélii-me-long. Come and sit there 
in the light while 1aotk, getting inspiration and fire 
from your beastifst eyes. Ab! my darling, my dar- 
! How. fal thou bast made life 
for me! nc. mere on could paint heayen and the 
a@benT lool within :your pure. eyes, pear your 


area ove xgiee.” 
‘hands, andgazed dowa 


pe no coger | dark orbs. 





ihere.totk ap’ snof ‘Time, and tarn'd itin 
<u umement, ‘lightly «shaken, ran itself in 


on al 

<= ——e. 
Two or three days-later -papers iin-. 
serted a large paragraph, and in one or:two eases’ 
indulged in a leading article, on the mysterious and 
romantic appearance of -the artist; and musician 
whow works hed 'for ‘the dagt five rears been me 





angel in demonis form ‘to !Rift dt; aubject of un m aad ,.one 


paper mo 
daring than its, contemporanies danuched ont, oo. 
& complete angi florid -sketels, of the; great .geuiue’s. 
life, not a single particular, ,exgepting ,these;af 


been: buried for years?’ Th-no purpase, te no.avail. ) appearance)as, te, be] and his | being the, Regtor, al 


Enough that it. expiated fer, thatd ;beldthe proof 
of its death. aud: bmrial, of te! cterpal. ending, on a’ 
elip of paper egainat my breast, (uowgh that the 
chains that bound. me, she despair that .made me a 
prisoner weary of life, a man more like # - heartless, 
silent. brute then eught.else, have fallen from me (for 
ever, and that, redeemed, freed, eutancipated, J eome 
to sakiof yau,yqur clikd, 

“T would have came befora, butthe blow,the andden 
joy, \oerthuew. a/ frame which J, its owner, wonld 
have :pledged it to withstand. I,bave been ill, de- 
lirious, mad, what:yqu will, fon months. .Chains;| ao 
heavy-and sq loug worn aeuld,nos be. riven prithout 
@ shock: 

“But Lam myself again—-mygelf;do hsay?—a,thon- 
sand times, better, stronger; happier than -the Mar- 
ries of eld, dying to.pour out ny dove for yourraweet 
child—my angel Maud, 

“ Sir Fielding, it~veuld be falee modesty, were I; to 
tell you that Lknew not, if I :held your daughter's 
heart. 1 know—and Heaven knows how I glory in 
the sknowledge—that. she, giveth me love: for Jove. 
Take heed how you, refuge. By Heaven! I will 
not answer for myself—1 have ;beqn hardly tried, 
Sir Kielding—if you should say me nay.” 

Here his. voice.grew broken! again, and hig hand, 
as.it nested on the table, shook visibly. 

Sir Fielding drew his, hand across his; exes, ‘but 
could not. speak, 

Maunice,Darant, inja. lower voice, went eu. 

“Think me, not forgetial of :mg respect.te yeu— 
her father. There are matters whieh soil os 
feathers, if-they.do ‘but ligut upon them. -Gold turns 
black.against a pure, love; but .gold, mast be, spoken 
ef,isa 1 hasten to tell you that there is enongh, aad 
more than enough, to ,satisiy « harder (father than 
yourself. 

“‘Lhink not,” he aiden, svith.« dash of his eyes, 
and a gesture thatactually amade Sir Fielding srom- 
ble, ‘thet 1 would buy mysMaud. Were I poor.asa 
saint l.would ask her of yau. No, Sir Fielding, Geld 
to those who love the \dieas, for us let, us:shun, it.” 

Sir. Bielding flusied, 

“ Another word would have wounded:me,” he mur- 
mured, 

“ Therefore I said it not,” axid Maurice Durant, 
leaning over and grasping his. hand, while he,let the 
Other fall on Chudleigh’s shoulder. 


Grassmere, of which was.tame, 

Maurice Durant: sven shown ‘these articles and 
pacagraphs.Jaughed, heartily-+he would have.sneered 
afew months ago—but Maud ewas inexpressibly prond-q 
of them, thaugh notat a}! suxprised atthe furone which 
her. grand lover jad made, jor she bad always -held 
him to be someting high aud nable,.andit was but 
the, fulfilment, of herwexpectations, 

Invitations flowed. inihick and fost mpon Maurice 
Durant, but herefused themoneaadall hough he 


forit; He.bad: leit ris) quiet retreat to claim, hig 
prize, and was mow anxious to return-—-ngt.to the 
old life of solitude—but to Grassmere. 

Accordingly in June the Chichesters, with, the 
exeeption of Clidleigh,:who,remained in town, ree 
turped to the Hall .with Maurice Dusyant as guest, 

‘Lhe, jay of that, first day at thegld Hall avuo, shail 
describe ? 

Maud leaning on her lover’s arm felt hevself_ia- 
¢lined to weep; for relief.as.she, heaxd ;his joyous 
voice ;and grand, ringing laugh so, different to the 
grim smile and deep, hard tones of old. 

“Manrice,” she snid after dinner, blushing; shyly 
as.she spoke his name, “J bave a surprise for yeu. 


Will you come, with.me ?”’ , 
Angyehere, my darling. 


*Come with you? 
Wirither ara you going ?” 

“You mustu’t.ask,” she said, stroking gs hand. 
“ Come |” 

Maurice Durant camght | up, his, soft_sombrexo) aud 
toeksher band. 

“ See,’ he said, “asa child I:want to be led.” 

She, entering into his spirit, laughed -softly, and 
took ;his hand, 

} So they passed on to.the terrace and inte the gar 
en. 

“ A surprise in the open air, little one?” he seid. 

She nodded and smiled, 

“ No, not quite.” 

And then led him to a: inteaimeen house, built in 
the,shape of an ludian tempie. 

Its erection had beev a whim of Sir-Fielding, who 
had thought to use it. for a study, in\the summer, byt 
it had never fulfilled its purpose-+the; book worm feele 
ing himself unable to leave bis beloved,library. 

Stopping. at the little carved doer, Maud took one 














. total of ‘he Joy ant apo 


hie, 


had entered the world again it aves.with no,lave |: 


mi pment ee reel my vines, pringe, 

that ends i throng 

kiss them—the sound of seeninonihtal gt ps aon 
atnigh 


t-and wonder 
iif (itesan be possivle and real that 

-@lever, 80 grandly above all other 

“Med, to think—much less love—so insigni- 

ficant a being as I.’’ 

His eyes grew dim -— his voice too low for her 

tte hear as he mutt 

“Can so*sweet a flower bear the light and the 
swinds, the sun and the rain? Ob, Heaven, keep and 
;temper thy mercy towaris lex.’? 
hen aload : 

“ My sweat Maui, ’tis;wellithou dost not know tha 
i-story efthe past! ‘Thon wonldet sink me no pringe 
seve the prince of sinners.” 

“ More sinned agginatithan sinning,” she replied, 

nthe thon so?”: heissid, musing, “Ayt 
pay « 

‘Phen with his arm nound her.they strolled down to 
ithe river's bank, the birds’ songs suddewly/franght 
with a.pew-sweet meaning, the etreau tipple theilhng 
with a mew sense. 

“Whereis the boat, my darling?’ he, said. ) 


‘‘Quithe other side, I think,” auasaid. “Ave you 
.gping to:take me fox.a row ?” 
He» nodded -end .giauced up,and down for some 
meaus of reaching thp other sade, 


“ The bridge 2” the asked. 

“Is. mile down, the steam,” ” glre- xaplied, 

“Then we must make one,” he said, lightly; apd 
with aeusdenness|that ‘made her start Le sprang at 
) the, brangh. of # tree witieh hung over the stream, and, 
clutehiag it, with.a grasp.of iron, went,s!oug it hand 
}over hand until he could drop on the opposite beak. 

Maud stared with, satonisled admiration. 

It-was-the feat ofja giant, yet he seamed to do.itas 
;onsily as walking)across.a room 

“ Areyyou;mot hagt #” she asked, breathlossly. 

* Hurt, omy darling?” he said, laughiug. “No 
»why shouldbe? Stay thou there till I bring, the 
: boat,” and be strede away. 

lnadew moments Maud saw him standing, up :in 
the old+fashioned boat, propelling it aero fashion 

with a apeed.and grace. that charmed ber. 

** Ganst. thou do everything ?’’ she.ssid as;he leapt 
to her side, using his “thou” which ;squudgd; go 
sweetly in her.ear. 

He taughed, and, sweeping the dust frqm the.seat 
with, his:handkerghief, picked, her up iv lis arms like 
a child and put her on a little dainty seat of cushiogs. 

“Now .we will,go swiftly,” he said .as the bpat 
darted from, the shore. 

“ And you will sing?” 

“ And:I will sing,” he said,.and with that he eom- 
menced & soft, sweet mvlody set to.an Italian leve 
sopg that chimed in with every stroke of the single 
, gar and every movement of his strong, graceful form. 

So, they went; down the stream, thinking earth @ 
Paradise which their love pad;turned,to: Heaven. 





from her pocket.and,opened it. 


Day. followed ; day like onue,aweet dream another » 
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Maurice Durant had becore the itiol of the place, his’ 
exploits, his daring, his gening the talk of the county 
apd the admiration anf wonder of Grassmere. 

He rode as no one else could ride save an Arab or 
a Mexican hunter, so-saii'thegeytlemen. He painted 
with the brush of a Rubens or a Vanilyke Weclared ' 
the art authorities: He shot'like a‘fur-trapper or a’ 
rifle-ranger, said the apoytsmen ; and all agreed that 
his voice was the eweetest' they bad ever'lreard. 

His manner too had a certain charm abp.,: it that 
no one could resist, it was ‘tinged with eoummand 
yet mellowed with’ a-sdftness peculiatly his own. 

Equipped with such,manly and graceful attribrtes, 
itwas'scarcely a matter dfssurprise that ‘the strange 
beiug whose past, ‘life «was ‘still a profound mystery , 
should be sought after and mage, an idol ,of. He:re- 
fused few invitatiere; going with Mau} alurest every- 
where, always Treatly 'to talk in his sdft, musical -ac- 
ceuts of strange sights and ‘incidents which his‘own 
eyes had witnessed, always yielling-with's gracious 
smile to their request that hewould ‘pixy and ‘sing, 
leaving the drawing-room for the smokipg;-room ‘to 
fini! the men as eager ‘to admire qnd applaud’ him as 
the women, 

The summer was'a dream /of,‘hgppiiess ‘to Mand. 
At night she‘eearoely-stept for'jgy ;the day seemed 
to fly past on the wings of love and'happingss. 

Sir Fielding, relieved of ‘hie ‘load of ‘anxiety ‘con- 
cerning the estate, was setenely‘happy in his library 
and the knowledge of -his.darling’s. , and felt 
that his Jines had fellen.in, pjeasant;places,in the ,twir 
light ofthis departing days. 

So shines the sun-aad-murmurthe gentle breezes 
in the calm beforp wetorm. 

In August, Londrand, Lady Orowrbriltiante returned 
to oe and Chudleigh took yp his quarters at, 
the > 

His appearancerscareely harmonizedwith the gette- 
ral aspect.of happiness, farihe wee looking pale and 
worn, aud, what} was wotae, restless and mabappy: 


Maurive Dasaut, who decvel Méud.overt te the He-\) 


treat ine tiny littercarriage deawn byia pais of puve’ 
Arabian ponies—his own gift—noticed the same”ex-' 
pression on’ the benutiful face:of “hady | Orewabril- 
liants,iand grew grave ant} silent, for ‘his ‘Neen ‘eyes’ 
read their seeret-at'a glance. 


CHAPTER XX21¥. 
Tempted bimself,tusns tempter'téo, Friar. . 
“Waar I esqy'is this,”"«stammered. “Lortt Crown-' 
brittiants, poising his wine-glass’in. mid air, and look- 
ing over at ‘her ‘ladyship -with a “stdlitl, woald+be 
severe stare in his glass: yeye. “Iissay. that. 
it’s nat b-becoming of the, Cogrtess of Cwownbwil- 

liants'to interfere with s-sach’ things.” 
The countess raised hereygbrows and shot a.cokl, 
ne glance from her dark eyes at bistfaix, foppish- 

ace, 


“D-de you hear me?” -he.suappetl, angered. by her |: 


silence. 

“'T heard you,” sheenidy simply. 

“Then w-why d-don’t you answer P” 

“T bave nothing or little torsay. 1 ébey. ut ean- 
not argue.” 

“Vewy unlike :your is-sex .ueually,” ‘sneered his 
lordship, sticking his’ fork inté thesalmon: vieiouaby. 

Theu, after eating ma disagreeable, peevish sortof 
way that was pertreularly woplessaut to witness, ' he: 
commenced again, iu. a mecking, sneering tone: 

“F-flower shows ‘|—widicalous.: W-what next? 
Whntron:eaxth d-doithe p-people want with ‘flower- 
shows? It's.all deuced n-nonseuse and I wou"t'have 
you mixing yourself wp im it.” 

Still nota word—the eyes fimedupon the plate, the 
white-gloved hands toying, with the.carved-handle, 
of the silverknife. 

“I kn-know where you got ‘it’ from—it*s one of 
C-Chichester’s c-confounded stupid notions. I—I, 
tell ‘es ‘what itis, ny lady, you're deal too th-thick 
with——” 

“My lord t’she said; at, last, with’ flashing eyes 
and heaving bosom, 

“D-don’t shridk .at -me ‘like that. “1 wwewon’t 
8-stand it,” snapped Lord Orowmnbrilliants. “It’s 
twue.and you kn-kuowsit.. ‘He’salways here,, I’m 
p-perfectly sick of seeiyg him. Besides, you ought to 
know your position better.than to eacourage another 
man who was kuown to have .beem s-sweet upon 
you.” 

The countess rose white and majestic. 

“You remind me; of my pesition,'my lord ; give 
~- leave to retire or 1 may forget it as yon forget 

ours,” 

His lordship, delighted at the anger-he had at last 
Sroused; coolly sipped his wine-and grinned. 

“My: p-pesition. I\caw’t vewy well forget it, not 
— had a vewy mach worse, my lady. Now 

Uemmnes?? 

But she had gone, her long silken dress rastling be- 
biud her like a enake, and his lordship with:a cun- 
hing grin refilled his glass. ‘ 


“Pwoud as ghe is J’! bwing her under yet. Asfor 
O-Chichester, "ll stop his little game with a s-suapof 
my. fingers.” 

Two hours later Carlotta, Countess Crownbrilliants, 
saw from her dim corner at tha window of her own 
room, the stalwart figure of Chudleigh Chichester 
cantering' his favourite mare up the carriage dtive. 

Her heart beat .thigk ayd fast’and she.rosp trem- 


"E- 

Th they me}, with’ her husbanjl in his present mgod, | 
pritat mright.not be;the consequences*, : 
‘She knew the weak, aggravating, childish,peovish- 
ness of the man who owned her, and she knew also 
the quick, hot temper of the man, who'loved her, 
heated. and strained to its extreme tension by that, 
very love. 

‘Ringiag the bell with a quivering hand, ‘she bade | 
her maid show Mr: Chichester into the drawing-room, 
and,, hastily bathing ‘ber tear-swellen eyve, stale 
down the stairs. 

The,smile that always lighted up. Chudleigli’s face 
sprang,to his eyes as she entered .and, held out her 
hand,;butit.gave place toa heayy frown as he mur- 
mured : 

“Orying again? No-devial, Carlotta; yeu cannot 
hide it. “You forget'I know every expression of your 
face asa priest knows his missal. Wat has hap- 

ned? he——~—”’ ; 

“ Oh, Chudleigh, Chudleigh,” she breathed, ‘Jet, 
go my haad.. You-you snust npt gome hone again 
you must not. See—oh, Heavens do not,look so} Oh, 
Chudleigh, Heaven forgive me—but—Llove yqu.so” 

‘And the unhappy woman hid her face in her hauds., 

“ Heaven forgive you, my darling “he murmured. 
“ How. have you sinned, save; in giving yourself to 

'this—this—man? And Heaven has forgiven ypu that. 
long,sitce, Oh, Catlotta, i—it-—”. 


“Hush! What was that?” éhe cried, stattingand 
clutcliing this arm as.a,cragh came fram the-dining- 
TOO 


m. ‘ ‘ 
“Ts he there?” asked Chudleigh, in a woisper. 
She nodded. 
“ Let us,go to, iim—he may come here, and-——” | 
icon opened the door and followed iter ‘into’ 
‘the hall. . 

Entering the dintng-room, they gaw.that his lerd-, 
‘ship hed fallen asleep across the table, having knocked 
down and broken,a,oauple ef glasses in his.descent.. 

Carlotta shuddered, ony hudleigh’s face grew, 
awhil in its contempt. 

It was too fearful,,this looking helplessly on at the, 
spectacle of the man avho had married she woman. he 
Jeved lying,drunk across the dinverstable. 

“Come away,” he whispered, turning to the door 
-with Qarlotta-ow hissarm. : 

But the rustle of her. dress awoke his lordship, who 
started to his feet, and, with bloodshot eves, staved : 
drunkeyly at Obudleigh. 

“‘Hallo,. C+Ghighester,” ‘ke hicenpped, “ yauire 
shere again, bic, ane you? I thought I told you,” 
-ewerving round with balf-claged eyes ta the shrink- 
ting Carlotta, ‘I thought I, hia, told you that 1 w- 
‘wontldn’t have my f-fine gentlemen here:again,.eh? 
Then what the deuge—rl say, what the.d-deuce dees 
‘hie ‘do here? I?m the master of my own. house, I’m 
your hyhusband, I’m——” 

ling away intp a, string of incoherencies, ,he 
féll inte the chair againysweaping a fneah,lot of glass 
ftom the;table with his helpless arm. 

Chudleigh strode to the bell, his face whiterand his 
teeth olenehed, 

©'Lell.bis lordship’s valet to come -here,at .onog,” 
‘he sai@ to the servant, and, clesing the doormpon the 
drunken peer, he led the,trembling Carlotta to the 
drawing-room. Then as shesank pone couch he fell 
on his kuces beside her and seizing her band said,.in 
ajhurried, tremglous whisper : 

‘My darling Carlotta, lcannot—you.cannot bear it 
longer. It would be cruel, it would be wicked to leave 
you in bis power., Carletta, awe must fly—fly to:same 
distant land! Oh, my datling, do not.besitate. ‘Tor 
morrow night I will have a post-chaise:at the endof 
the lane ; we will start from the: Warrington,Stetion 
and reach Paris in a few heurs. Frem Paris we will 
go to ltaly—Italy—-think, my darling, Oh, Carlotta, 
say yes. Stay! do net speak, plage your hand in mine. 
Ah, you’ will come, away from suffering, darling. 
Leave allto me. Leaveatl tama, my.own, ny owa!” 


CHAPTER XX XV. 
Our wilisand fates do so-cantrary ran 
‘That our devices still are overthrown, 
Such an ect makes auarriage. vows 
As false as:dicers’ oaths. 
So let him rest, his faults lie sents on him. 
y Te 

Tue followiug morning Manrice Durant, on his 
way to the Rectory, which anarmy.of workmen were 
making habitable, met, Chudleigh riding at fall gallop 
in the direction of ‘the Hal], looking flurried and 





heated. 


He pulled up as he saw Maurice, and said: 

“Going’to the Rectory ?” 

“Yes. And you?” answered Maurice Dnrant,, 
fixing.him with bis' keen dark eyes. 

“To 'the Hall,” replied Chudieigh, “I have just 
icome. from Warrington, where'l heard news that 
will necessitate my immediate return to town.” 

As he .said ,it his eyes, dropped before Maurice's 
jseatching oues, and the keen observer, used to read- 
jing men's faces aj a glauce, saw that something was 


wrong. 
| “Indepd!” hasaid, “Someof 
jwrongi? “Your. 
“'N-no—that 
little confusion. 
Maurice walked ap,tothe mere, and, patting it.with 
his strong white‘hand, said significantly, looking 
straight up into‘the younger man’s downcast eyes: 
“Be careful, my friend; .take the advice of one 
who, has .suffered’ severely from, iis own errors, and, 
phun the first one.” 
Chudleigh started, but gould not meet. the earnest 


pyes. 

“Eh, what?” he gaid, brokenly. “Ob, yes—yes: 
tyes. I must,be going—till we meet again,” and, 
started off at a sharptrot, which, bafore the silent, , 
motionless figure hye ry him had lost,sight df him , 
had passed into the old break-neck gallop. 

Sir Fielding asked mo, embarrassing questions 
when itifarmed that Chudleigh must proceed to towa | 
at ance, and gave him the.gaum of money he wanteil , 
without a moment’s hesitation, so that provers vf 
found everything elesr and , and felt. perfect 
secure against “detastion -axih paresis as he walked 
into the stables and told his groom to harness the, 
best ,pair to ia light broygham at ten-o’clock,; but ag, 
@ farther precaytion begkoned ;the man aside an@ , 
told ‘him with .a significant look that he peed not | 
Poets the vip edge om Agraaived TONER Ne 

* Very good, gir,” jed thesintéDigent gervitor 
by Shas lies did you M4 aii?” 

“Tenoclgck, In time to oatgh the half-past nine 
from ‘Warrington. Aud, by the way, George, you . 
may as well drive, it is ‘rather late for old William, , 
end—you uaderstaud?” 

* Quite go,” replied‘ the groom, touching bis hat. ; 
“You'll find mea)l right, siz ;vhene yall] take ’ew'?!* 

* At.the end of the Park, I will tell you where , 
to ative when I we we" 


your politics going 
arty in (langer ?”’ 
bs yes,” said Chudleigh, with some 


? é 

The day, teken yp with preparation for the flight, , 
passed with tolerable speed to Uladieizh,; to the , 
woman who was about to resign hergelfiud her, posi- 

| tion to his bands the hours lagged fearlully, 

All might long right ant] wrong, had beer baptling ; 
within, hex., One hour she had determine -to,take , 
the feathil step end fly vith the. man, she loved , 
‘beater than .the whole world and her own soul, the | 
next her. better? feelings got tke upper hand, ,aud, 
mélted.igto teats and racked with sobs, gla reso! ved 
.to stay with the man she bated withe hatred, that, 
grew each day. 

In the morning she arose white and, wearied, and , 
found his lardshjp seated-in tho .breakixst-room, 
lodking.as yellow as aguinea, with black mario under ; 
his eyes, and hauds’thetshopk the pyper they chenched ;, 

.nervelessly. 

Without a,,word she eat down atthe table ausl 
sponred ont some coffee, without a word hy sireiched . 
forward gnd took cup, upsetting someof,its cquteuts 
over,the magnificent, carpet. 

“ Why do you f-fill the c-cup so full?” he snapped. , 
“And what made you s-so lata?” - 

“T was tired,” she said, in tones of ice. 

“ T-tired!” che said, with @ sneer, “ W-what 
with? ‘N-not hand werk. W-hat thad-deuce should 
make you tired?” 

She turned her face so that it came within te 
, shadow.ef the curtain, and masie no answer, 

Presently his lordship yttered am oath, and dropped 
the paper on the ground. 

““N-vowhere!” he stammered, his face erimson 
and his fingers twitchipg. “‘ Redcap nowhere,. Why, 
she was pwime, f-favourite yesterday. Nowhere}, , 
Phew! ‘Tiere’s t-two. thousand g-guineas gone! 
But what*do you c-care?” he snapped, turning svith 
a jerk to the silent, beautiful figure. “ You don’t care 
whetherI win or los». . Y-you're a pretty wile, y-,ou 
are! Why don’t yon answer me?” 

“T have nothing to, say,” replied, Carlotta, with 
simple scorn. “ Besides, your lordship forgets that 
you have not asked me a question.” 

“ Asked you:a qg-question! Of course 1 haven’h; 
but I s-suppose you don’t; mean to keep 6-silence 
until I do!’ 

Carlotta made no reply. And stung by the scorn 
of her dark eyes. the ,;weak-brained, malicious, idiot 

caught up the paper and flung it fullin her regal 
face. 

She sprang to her feet at the outrage, and forthe 





moment he thought she was about to strike him ; but, 
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instead, she stooped, and picking up the paper calmly 
placed it on the table, saying, with a strange smile: 

“ Did I not know that this was the last insult your 
lordship would offer me, I could not bear it.” 

“Oh, you’ve s-spoken at I-last, have you?” he 
sneered. ‘I th-thought that would move you. And 
now I don’t know what you mean, and I d-don’t 
care.” 

And rising from the chair he walked to the win- 
dow and called to a man to get a dog-cart ready. 

“The cob, your lordship?” asked the man, touch- 
ing his cap respectfully. 

“Of c-course, idiot,” returned his lordship, sa- 
vagely, “and get weady to come with me to the 
stecplechase at Brockton, I shall s-start in an 
hour.” 

And with a scowl at his wife he lounged out. 

Carlotta drank a cup of coffee, and then returned 
to her rocm, 

Her face was calm and set, her mind determined. 
The last insult had been the one which had broken 
the back of her patience, 

Locking the door, she leisurely packed a small 
portmanteau with the clothes she had owned at her 
marriage, unlocked her jewel cases, and took from 
them the few trinkets that she had worn in her 
maidenhood, and those that had been presents to her 
from Lady Mildred, and all others excepting her 
husband's. 

His gifts and the Crownbrilliants diamonds she set 
aside in their cases, and, placing them on her dressing- 
table, laid this note, together with the keys, on the 
top: 
‘“* LorD CROWNBRILLIANTS,—Before you have read 
this I shall have left you for ever, and be miles away 
from the misery your presence inflicts. Heaven 
knows when I married you I intended being a faith- 
ful and, if possible, a loving wife. I have striven to 
carry out my resolution. But you would not have it 
so. Yourtemporary passion, I might more truthfully 
say your whim, your fancy, soon vanished, and you 
soon proved by your conduct, your words, nay, your 
very looks, that you had grown to hate and despise 
me. From your hate, contempt, and insult I have been 
compelled to fly. May Heaven lay the sin, if sin it 
be, to your charge, not to mine, who am driven to it 
by your cruelty. “ CARLOTTA. 

* You will see that with the name you gave me on 
our marriage day I have left every article which I, 
as your wife, possessed. One favour | have toask, and, 
being the last my lips or pen will ever beg of you, I 
have some hopes of your granting it; it is that you 
will not attempt to follow me. Pursuit is useless. I 
would rather die than see your face again.” 

Having written this, she, woman-like, burst into 
tears. But her proud spirit was too wounded to draw 
back, and with a trembling hand she folded it, placed 
it in an envelope, which, directing it ‘* Lord Crown- 
brilliants,” she laid on the top of the jewel case, and 
then, throwing herself upon the bed, which never 
more was to receive her beautiful form, she tried to 
sleep, for she knew that when the night came she 
would require all the strength of mind and body she 
could command. 

Seven o'clock came, and dinner was announced, 
Hastily dressing to prevent any suspicion, she glided 
downstairs and found that Lord Crownbrilliants had 
not returned. 

She waited half an hour, then went through the 
pretence of partaking of the costly viands laid out 
for her, and, feeling ready to choke at every mouth- 
ful, swallowed some soup and ate the wing of a 
chicken, 

Before she finished a footman entered and handed 
her a note on a silver salver. 

The address was in Chudleigh’s handwriting, and 
with palpitating heart though with a calm face she 
slowly tore the envelope open. 

The note ran thus: 

“My Dariinc,—All is going well. At half-past 
ten meet me at the bottom of the rose garden, and 
leave all the rest in my hands. Be firm. 

“ Ever your own CHUDLEIGH.” 

With trembling fingers she put the note in her 
pocket and sipped a little wine, then, telling her maid 
that she did not wish to be disturbed, stole up to her 
room again. 

Once more the battle within her breast commenced, 
but a glance at the beloved name at the foot of 
the note weighed down the balance of evil, and, 
nerving herself to the task, she slowly removed the 
magnificent evening dress and put on some dark 
travelling clothes. 

Then she sat down in the shadow of the room to 
wait with tightly clasped hands the striking of the 
hours. 

Eight! nine! ten! 

She arose, and, striving to still the tumultncus 
beating of her heart by pressing her white hand 
against her side, opened the dour and stole on tu the 
corridor, 








At the foot of the stairs she met her maid, who 
stared at the dark clothes and stood respectfully 
aside, 

“Tam going to walk in the garden, Parker,” she 
said. “I may go as far as the town tell his lord- 
ship when he returns,” 

“Very good, my lady,” said the woman, and the 
trembling girl glided on. 

Once in the garden she breathed a sigh of relief. 
Not a soul wasin sight. She saw the smoke from the 
gardener’s cottage in the distance, saw the light in 
the bedrooms of the house behind, heard the barking 
of a dog in the stables with a dead, dreamy feeling 
of unreality, and still glided on, 

The rose garden! She stopped, and clenching 
her teeth stood for a moment white and deathlike. 
Before she recovered herself a man’s form leapt from 
the shadow, clasped her in his arms, and Chudleigh’s 
voice whispered, passionately : 

“ My darling, I knew you would come. Be calm, 
be brave! All is ready.” 

She did not speak, but her eyes met his in a stupor 
of agony, and he with a groan caught her up in his 
arms and carried her to the carriage waiting behind 
the hedge. 

Placing her on the seat tenderly, he whispered to 
the groom on the box: 

“To the station like lightning,” and jumping in 
closed the door and pressed the beautiful form to 
his breast. 

She spoke not a word, only clung white and 
trembling to his arm. 

Tl.e horses dashed on—the carriage rocked to and 
fro in the country lanes, 

A quarter of an hour passed. 

Chudleigh drew one hand from the waist of the 
woman he loved, and was stealing a glance at his 
watch. As he did so the carriage came to a sudden 
halt, the horses’ hoofs could be heard as they reared 
and struck the ground, and a voice cried from the 
darkness: 

“ Stop!” 

The groom uttered an imprecation, and Chudleigh 
sprang up and throwing open the door leaped into the 
road. 

As he did so a horseman rode up to his side, and 
Maurice Durant’s voice said, with startling calm- 
ness: 

“ Another moment and I should have been too 
late!” Then in a lower, perfectly inaudible tone, 
to the trembling Carlotta within the carriage as the 
speaker bent down: “Chudleigh, come farther away. 
I have news sudden and terrible.” . 

Chudleigh, too startled to do anything but obey, 
followed the horseman to the farther hedge. 

*“ Now—now,” he cried, hoarsely. “Quick; you 
don’t know——” with“a glance towards the car- 
riage, 

* Yes, I do,” returned the other, “and J thank 
my Creator, and yours, Chudleigh Chichester, that 
Iam in time to stay you. A terrible accident has 
happened. A horse has run away, a cart been over- 
turned, shattered to pieces; the victim is now being 
carried up this very lane.” 

“ Accident—cart overturned—victim !” repeated 
Chudleigh, pressing his hand to his forehead, then 
exclaiming, passionately : “ Well, sir, and what has 
this to do with me and you? Heavens! you have 
nearly made me lose this train! Stand aside—I am 
on business of the utmost importance—I—stand aside, 
sir, I say!” 

Maurice Durant’s heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 

“ Do you not understand ?” he said, in low, ringing 
tones. “Turn the carriage and drive back like 
death, or you are lost. ‘The crowd are bringing the 
dead man up the lane—will be here in another 
minute !” 

“Dead man!” repeated Chudleigh. “ Who ?” 

“ Olarence, Lord Crownbrilliants!” replied Maurice 
Durant, sternly. 

Chudleigh uttered a low cry, and staggered, 

“ He!” he cried. 

“ Yes—dead !” returned the other, curtly. “Now 
quick, or you are lost,” 

Chudleigh leapt into the carriage. 

The groom, at a word from Maurice Durant, 
turned the plunging horses round, and away they 
dashed towards Annsleigh again, 

Carlotta, lying faint and deathlike against the 
cushions, clung to him, and, gasping, implored him to 
tell her what had happened. 

He could not speak, but hid her face against his 
breast. 

The carriage stopped at the garden gate. 

Asif in a dream, Chudleigh lifted the beautiful 
woman out, and, taking her up in his arms, staggered 
up the rosary. 

“Fly to your room,” he whispered, hoarsely, as 
they entered the hall. “Fly!” 

She stood still fora moment, her dark eyes fixed 
upon him wonderingly, then walked obediently to 








the stairs. Before her foot had touched the first one 
the dull roar of a crowd and the sound of many foot- 
steps were heard outside, and a loud ringing of the 
bells rang through the house, 

A servant hurried to open the hall door, and 
half a dozen men, followed by a number of others, 
entered, bearing something long and limp, covered 
by a cloak. 

Car!.,1.« turned round, and stared, statue-like, mo- 
tionlexe 

Chudleigh sprang before her. 

The foremost man took off his cap and stood ir- 
resolute. 

At that moment a horseman leapt from his horse, 
nde pushing aside the crowd, flung open the drawing- 

oor. 

“In there!” he said, in a low voice. 

Not too low for Carlotta to hear, however, for, 
suddenly recalled to a consciousness of what was. 
going on around her, she gently pushed Chudleigh 
aside, and glided through the door after the four 


men. 
They tried to bold her back, but she put them aside 

with a calm, strong hand, and, advancing to the sti 

burden, lifted the long cloak; then, gazing for a 

moment on the set, livid face that never more would 

sueer and mock her, she threw up her arms, and cry- 

ing “ Dead!” fell, senseless, into Chudleigh’s arms. 

(To be continued). 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—————_@——_——- 
CHAPTEB LXVII, 

“CouRAGE, Blood, courage!” cried the old woman, 
in her screeching voice. 

The brute growled hoarselyin answer and strug- 
gled fiercely to get his man down. Butby an effort 
that was almost superhuman the young man got a 
firm hold of his knife and plunged it hilt deep in 
the hound’s heart. He fell back with an awful cry 
and measured his gaunt length upon the reeking 
stones. 

Seeing the fate of her favourite, the old woman ut- 
tered the screech of a vulture, and seizinga knife 
made at the stranger so swiftly that she struck him 
in the side before he was aware of her intention, 
inflicting a painful wound, 

But he did_ not falter. His white, shapely arm, 
with its vivid scarlet cross, held her firmly back, 
while with his left hand he gathered up a coil of 
slender rope that he had brought w.th him in case he 
should need it in scaling the walls. With this, after 
some slight difficulty, he bound her securely and set: 
her down ina corner, snarling and howling likea 
panther. 

* Now, then,” he said, with a deep breath, “ who 
will come next, I wonder ?” 

The earl still lay prostrate, unconscious of the 
deadly conflict that had been going on. Lord Angus 
remained in a limp heap, with the gaunt bloodhound 
stretched stark and dead beside him. The man 
Berkit was slowly recovering from the effects of 
the blow he had received. 

The young stranger approached him where he lay, 
and grasping his collar shook him vigorously. 

“ Get up, murderer,” he said. 

The clear, imperative voice seemed to bring the 
fellow to his feet independent of his own will. He 
rose on his feet with asullen scowl. The young map 
faced him with his knife in his hand. 

* Do you care to save your life?’’ he said ; “it is 
atmy mercy you see. Promise to do my bidding, and 
lin turn will promise you safety.” 

The man looked up, his dull eye gleaming. 

“Safety from the law?” he asked, significantly. 

“Yes, provided you disclose all you know of this 
infamous plot. Do you consent?” 

Berkit nodded. 

* Then help me with the earl, and lead the short- 
est way out of thisden. Come!” 

He turned to the prostrate nobleman, and, kneel- 
ing beside him, raised his head to his arm, his face 
softening with indescribable emotion. The earl had 
not fainted, but he lay in a dead stupor, heart and 
soul torpid and stagnant. 

The young man lifted his head reverently, the 
tears rising in his brave blue eyes ashe saw how 
worn and deathlike a look his face wore. He 
motioned to Berkit to ra‘se his feet, and he obeyed 
him; andin utter silence, but for the screeching 
cries of Mother Gwynneth, they bore him from the 
back vaults and out into the white September 
m onlight. 

* 





* * > * 

The September days were growing cool and win- 
try, and the sharp winds from the Scottish hills did 
not agree with the Countess of Mortlake, and Lady 
re asserted that they were chilling her to 

eath, 

Hence it was considered expedient to bid adiew 
to Ravenswold and go up to London, making & 








short visit to the castle on the route. Marguerit- 
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had entirely recovered from her illness, and since 
it was settled that she was to marry Captain For- 
sythe instead of the man who called himself Sir 
Bayard, she was supremely happy, or would have 
been so but for anxiety in regard to her father. If 
he weuld only return, and sanction her engagement, 
she would be the happiest maiden in wide England. 
But the earl did not return, nor could all the efforts 
put forth by Captain Forsythe elicit any information 
in regard to his disappearance. His son, Lord 
Angus, had been to Ravenswold, and had offered 
large rewards bore of hearing something from 
him, proving, as y Neville “ wisely asserted 

that the young man had a good heart, and would 
soon outlive his little errors,as she had always 
contended. 

But nothing could be heard from the earl. 

“ He’s taken himself out of the country,” said the 
countess; “itis just like him to slip off so—and 
he’ll turn up by-and-bye, just as quietly as he dis- 
appeared. At any rate we shall not find him a day 
sooner by wintering in the midst of these bleak 
hills, and I, for one, am going to London.” 

That settled the question at once, for the countess, 
to use a homely illustration, was bell-weather of the 
flock, and wherever her bell tinkled the Ravenswold 
household must follow. 

The packing for the journey was in full proceed- 
ing on the last day of September; on the morrow 
they set out. Doctor Renfew was going too, back 
to his lonely little cottage in Northumberland. 

He sat in the afternoon sunshine, his head bowed 
apon his breast. The poor old doctor was heart- 
broken. He had given up all hope aud was going 
back to his old home to die. 

He sat in the sunlight on this the afternoon 
before his departure, brooding over his great sor- 
row. Heheard the babble of the little mountain 
stream, the twitter of the swallows, the tinkling of 
the sheep bells, like one in a dream, and presently 
the beat of a horse’s feetalong the rocky road. But 
he did notlook up. He had no interest in life. 

The rider came on, leaped from his saddle and ap- 
proached the spot where the disconsolate father 
sat. How often in this life, with all its ills and sor- 
rows, angel messengers of joy and glad tidings draw 
near unto us and we know it not! ‘The doctor did 
not hear or heed. 

. The young man laid a light hand upon his shoul- 

e 


r. 

“Doctor Renfrew ?”” he questioned, quietly, “ or 
do I mistake ?” 

The old man looked up dully, but a moment after 
his eyes sparkled. 

‘“* Who is it ?”’ he said; “who is it that comes to 
me with the Earl of Strathspey’s face grown young 
again ?”’ 

The young man smiled, and for answer rolled up 
his sleeve, disclosing his powerful arm, with its 
scarlet birthmark, ‘The doctor gazed incredulously 
for a moment, and then started to his feet with a 
ery of surprise. 

‘* Who are you ?” he asked, in a bewildered way ; 
“the son of Angus, Harl of Strathspey ?” 

“* His own son, I hope,” replied the stranger. 

“You are, you are,” continued the old man, ex- 
citedly, “‘ the boy | have searched for so long, for 
his mother’s sake—the little foundling of - the 
Tvrol!’’ 

** The same—Romulus—the suckling of the milch- 
goat!” 

The doctor caught him in his arms, and fell to 
sobbing like a child ; but the young man raised him 
tenderly. 

** We will speak of this another time,” he said. 
“IT have come with tidings for you—good news.” 

The old man began to tremble like an aspen leaf. 

“For me?” he said, putting out his hands in a 
piteous, appealing way. “ Don’t deceive me!—is it 
of her—my child?” 

The stranger took his hands, and held them. 

“Look at me,” he said, transfixing the father’s 
wandering gaze with the mesmeric power of his 
shining blue eyes—‘‘ you must not give way—be 
strong—your daughter is found !”’ 

* Alive ? Safe? Unharmed ?” faltered the doctor, 
with ashen lips. 

* All! Ihave come to take you to her—be strong 
for her sake.” 

“T will! And, young man,” he added, solemnly, 
** may Heaven bless and prosper you, and make you 
the greatest man of all your race, since your lips 
have spoken the blessed tidings.” 

* = > . * 

The Earl of Strathspey lay upon an improvized 
couch in the hermit’s cave, tossing from side to side 
4n the delirium of brain fevet. 

Suffering and mental anxiety had done their work, 
mind and body had both given way, and he lay in 
immediate danger, too ill to be removed from the 
mou. $.iu cave, to which he had bien taken on the 
night of his rescue, 

Doctor Renfrew was there, sitting gravely beside 
him, so was another famous court physician who 
had been summoned from London. 








Captain Forsythe and Sir Marshall Neville had 
also come, and Lady Marguerite with them, the 
countess and Lady Neville remaining at Strathspey 
Castle for farther information, not desiring, if it 
could possibly be avoided, to brave the discomforts 
of that rude north-country place. 

Not so with Marguerite, she had hastened to her 
father’s side and, with Maggie, nursed him day and 
night with a devotion that was touching to behold ; 
but the doctors uttered no word of hope. } 

The young stranger, Romulus, as he was known in 
the hermit’s cave, had gone across to France, sent 
thither by the hermit with a mysterious letter, 
heavily sealed, which he was to deliver to the Lady 
Superior of an old French convent, known as the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

It was situated away down in the heart of a 
green valley, under the shadow of the Languedoc 
Mountains. ; 

The young man, hastening with all speed upon his 
journey, reached the spot at dusk, just asthe gray- 
robed nuns were chanting their evening prayers. 

He delivered his letter into the hands of the Lady 
Superior, and was conducted into a quaint old 
parlour to await her pleasure. 

After half an hour of impatient waiting the door 
opened and a slender figure, robed in silver gray, 
entered with noiseless steps. 

Her hair was put back beneath a simple cap, and 
her face was so white and shadowy, her great blue 
eyes so unutterably mournful, that the young man 
rose to his feet half startled. 

She paused at the sight of him, a faint flush rose 
to her waxen cheeks, a sudden light leaped to her 
eyes, she put out her little wan hands with a pathe- 
tic cry. 

My son, my son,” she exclaimed; “I know him 
by his father’s face.” . 

And without a question, a thought, an instant’s 
hesitation, the young man clasped her close in a son’s 
embrace. 

Crossing the Channel that night, beneath the 
misty stars, they had ample time for explanation. 

The earl was dying! 

Even Doctor Renfrew thougkt so, and he rarely 
abandoned hope while life remained. wee 

He was dying, and with only one name on hia lips. 

“Marguerite, my darling, my wife,” he would 
murmur, putting out his feeble hands in touching 
appeal; “can youforgive me? Will you forgive 
me ?”” 


Then his voice would be choked by sobs, and he 
would cry like a little child. 

“She’s gone—it is too late—I shall never see her 
face again.” ¥ 

The slender figure, in the robes of silver gray arose 
from her kneeling posture und came round to the 
head of the rude couch, 

She had only reached the cave an hour before, but 
in that hour she seemed to have regained all the 
loveliness of her lost youth. . 

A faint rose-hue flushed her white cheeks, her 
golden tresses, threaded here and there with silver, 
but glossy and abundant still, fell unbound about 
her shoulders; her blue eyes shone with woman’s 
holiest love. 

She came round to the head of the rude couch 
and putting her tender arms beneath the dying head 
raised it to her faithful bosom. 

“ My love, my husband,” she murmured, dropping 
soft kisses on the whitening lips ; “ don’t you know 
me? Lookat meonce!—speak tome once! Oh, 
Angus, you could not leave me thus after all these 
bitter years.” ny 

The soul of Lord Strathspey was almost within 
the shadow of the dark valley; but the voice of a 
love that had never swerved from its allegiance, the 
kisses of the wife who had been true and tender 
despite all her cruel wrongs, called him back to life 
and consciousness. : 

He lay breathless for a moment, the soft kisses 
still raining on his face, the tender voice calling him 
by every mdearing name, then a gasping sigh heaved 
his breas.t, his closed eyes fluttered open, and their 
gaze rested on the white, sweet face that hung above 
him. 

His lips moved, and, bending low, she caught the 
feeblo whisper : 

‘+ Marguerite, my wife, you have come back to for- 
give me?” / é 

She stooped yet lower till her cheek touched his, 
and whispered back : 

“To forgive you and love you, and never part from 
you again.” f 

A look of unutterable joy filled his solemn eyes, a 
sigh of blissful content escaped his lips, and he 
settled down like a babe and fell asleep upon her 
bosom. 

And when the red October dawn brightened the 
summits of the encircling hills, and a golden glow 
began to disperse the shadows of the mount.in 
cavern, the joyful tidings went forth that Angus, 
Earl of Strathspey, would live. - 

* + 


The earl was convalescent—at least, he had re- 





covered sufficiently to be removed; and on the eve 
of their departure a happy little party gathered 
about the blazing wood fire in the hermit’s cave. 

On the morrow they were to separate—the earl 
and his family were going by slow stages to Strath. 
spey Castle, and Doctor Renfrew and Maggie were 
to return to their long-forsaken cottage. 

The earl and his family, his wife, his son! 

_ Sitting there, bolstered up on his couch, wrapped 
in his dressing-gown, the pale, wasted, meek-faced 
invalid looked very unlike the proud and haughty 
peer of days gone by, but in his eyes was a light of 
holy happiness they had never known before. 

He could not rest if his wife left him for an in- 
stant ; sleeping or waking, her hand must be clasped 
in his, her sweet, white face must be where he could 
see it continually. 

“T cannot quite believe that you are alive x:ndall 
my own, Marguerite,” he would say, with touchin 
tenderness, ‘“‘ and I’m constantly in dread that you’ 
vanish from me like a dream.” 

“T shall never vanish again, dearest,’ she would 
reply. “ Heaven has given us to each other for time 
and eternity ; we will never part again.” 

And now they sat together in the red glow of the 
wood blaze, the October winds wailing without— 
Lady Strathspey supporting her husband’s head, 
and the son, the young man who needed no better 
proof of his birth-right than the face he bore, his 
father’s own face over again, sitting a little apart. 

Sir Marshall Neville and his wife had gone on to 
the castle, and Lady Marguerite had accompanied 
them, but the doctor stayed with his patient, aud 
Maggie remained with her father. 

“There are many things to be explained before 
we part,” remarked the hermit as he threw another 
faggot on his fire; “and perhaps it is as well to be- 
gimnow. Your lordship doubtless has some curiosity 
to hear the history of your son’s life, and to be as- 
sured that he is your son and noimpostor.” 

The earl oc 4 gravely, and his countess smiled, 
her own pathetic, tender smile, her eyes resting on 
the noble face of the boy, for whose sake she had 
borne so much, with unutterable love. 

** We need no assurance,” she said ; “ our hearts 
tell the truth that cannot be mistaken—and my son’s 
face speaks for itself—he is the Hurl of Strathspey’s 
son. 

“ He is the Earl of Strathspey’s son,” replied the 
hermit, solemnly ; ‘“ there is not one link lost in the 
mysterious chain of events that go to prove his iden- 
tity. I have been living in this cavern for over twoe 
score years,” he continued, “excluded from the 
world—for what reason there is uo need of telling 
here. Fifteen years ago, this summer gone, I was 
awakened about midnight, one stormy night, by the 
sound of human voices. As uo one ever intruded 
upon me, or even seemed to suspect that this 
cavern was inhabited, I felt somewhat startled at 
first, and lay perfectly quiet, listening to what was 
goingon. There were two persons within the cave, 
@ man and woman, and they were holding an angry 
altercation. 

***T will not kill the boy,’ were the first words I 
understood, spoken in the man’s voice. 

“ *T tell you he shail be killed,’ replied the woman, 
shrilly ; ‘I’ll do it myself. You cajoied Lady Drum. 
mond the first time, you snall not do it again. Do 
you want him to live and supplant our own boy ?’ 

‘* * Neither dol want my hands stained with blood 
again. I tried that work once, and I'll never do it 
again. I'll leave the child here, in this cave; if he 
dies, ’tis no look-out o’mine—if he lives, let him 
live—the world’s wide enough for him and us too.’ 

“ ¢But if his birth should come to ligut, if Lady 
Drummond should find out, then our owa boy will 
sutfer.’ 

“*But the Earl of Strathspey has received our 
boy as his own son, and he woun’t be likely to 
ubandon him; and Lady Drummond’ never will find 
out, if you'll only keep close. Com», the boy’s 
asleep ; we'll leave him here, and tell Lady Drum- 
mond he’s dead.’ 

“ There was some little more altercation, and then 
they departed. I arose, and, taking a light, went 
into the main cavern, and there, reposing on a bed 
of moss and leaves, was a little lad with fair hair 
and a fair face, and on his right arm, from which 
the loose sleeve had fallen back, gleamed a blood-red 
cross. 

“IT had heard of the famous Strathspey birth. 
mark, the scarlet cross, and I was pretty well con- 
vinced that this child was the Earl of Surathapey’s 


son. 

‘“*T took him in my arms, and brought him in here, 
and laid him down upon my couch, He slept all 
night, and awoke the next morning, and looked 
around him with a pair of the brightest blue eyes 
that ever a lad possessed. 

‘He said his name was Romulus, and that he 
used to live with grandmother under the big moun- 
tains ; but the bad woman stole him from the pretty 
lady who was his mother. ’ i 

“| fally intended to take the child to the Earl of 
Stratlspey, and tell him what I knew, but upon 
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inquiry L found that the earl had gone abroad, and 
that his countess was insane,.and there seemed, ta 
have been great trouble in.regard to this same boy. 

“In the meantime, as the. days wore along, my 
little lad grew very dear to me, it. was like giving, 
up my life to part from him. And I argued, selfishly 

erhaps, that he might come to harm, again if I let 
Fim go out of my hands. : } 

‘To be brief, I determined |to keep him with me, 
to rear him up to mani , and wait for an oppor- 
tunity to restore him. to his father. 

“ He has been tho blessing of my blighted life far 
long and lonely years. 1 have done a,good, part by 
him too. I sent him to Neidelberg,jand.then to, 


France, and his education is-thoreugh,, Amd now, | 


Lord Strathspey, I restene him, tayou.and. your 
countess a son you may justly be proud of,” 
(To: be continued) 








LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 


CHAPTER. VY. 

Axsourt an hour after the receipt. by Lord Chet- 
wynd of the telegram announcing the speedyvin- 
tended arrival of his step-brothenin Hdinburgh Gil- 
bert Monk drove up in a cab to the door of the 
* Royal Hotel,”’ alighted, and was shown up at once, 
pe room that had been ordexed and prepared. fur 





His first proceeding was to! remove from his per- 
son all the dust.of travel, and te attire himself in a. 
dress suit. 


“It is necessary. to make a good impression on.|, 


the little heathen,’ he-said tohimself as‘he brushed 
out his silky beard. 

He summoned a servant to conduct him to Leril 
Chetwynd’s apartments, dismissing. him.at.the door 
of his‘lordship’s| parlour andannounemg himself by, 
aw heavy double knock. 

It was the marquis himsplf who:came:to the door, , 
giving him admittance. 

“1 am glad to see you, Gilbert,”’ he exclaimed, ex- 
tending his hand, his: biue eyes: lightiug up in 
warmth of welcome. ‘“ It.is:kind.of you:to come:so 
=» syoet us. Oome:up-ta the tire. You.look 

illed.”’ 

“You have overwhelmed all: your: friends ‘with | 
surprise, my lord. Aceeptmy‘cangratulations. You 
look a happy Benedict, .and. Iiwish you aud. Lady 
Chetwynd long and happy. lives.. Sylvia desired me. 
to bring you ber love and to tell you that she.is all 
impatience to see-her new sister.’ 

The marquis’s fair face flushed with pleasupe, 

** | believe that Bernice and Sylvia. will be like 
two sisters,’ he said. ‘‘ Bernice never hadia sister 
nora girlfriend. Thore were no people im her rank 
of life at St. Kilda, aud she'grew up. by harself as 
oneapart. She found her:companions and friends 
in the sea-gulls, the wildwees, and the free:winds. 
She is happy in the proespedt. of finding a sister/in . 
Sylvia, whom she is prepared to love.” 

“Who would have believed six.mouths ago ‘that 

ou would be married to-day?” remarked Gilbert 

onk, sentimentally. “And you've umeried all for 
love, like King Cophetuanwhen he: wedded the beg} 
gar-maid, You remind moof Lord \What’s-his-name | 
who married a pretty peasant without declaving to 
her his rank, and when he brouglithc xn tochis stately 
home she went insane in: her deliglit and surprise. 
But, your marriage is not:like that; When you 
wooed your pretty peasantitavas not in the disguise 
of a labourer, but as the Marquistoé (Chetsvynd with 
@long rent roll and a dozen titles:and dignities.” 

“You are mistaken, Monk,” he said, with an: un 
conscious sternness. ** Lady Chetwynd is no’ § pretty 
peasant.’ She is a lady as noble and high bred as 
any in existence, and wild honour sher new position, 
instead of being honouredyby.iti’’ 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” replied Monk, im his boyish, 
exuberant way. ‘* Young husbands arealways lovers, 
and in your eyes at least Lady Clietwynd :is perfect. 
Thats as it should be. Dow’t frown at me so 
blackly, Chetwynd. Youvsaid youyself ‘in your. let- 
ter that she is the adopted daughter.of the minister 
of St. Kilda, I take it far granted, of course, that, 
she is the child of some native fisherman or egg- 
hunter.” 

“My letter has evidently given you a false-im- 
pression, Gilbert,and I desire to rectify itibefore 

usee ny wife. Lady»Chetwynd comes. of: gentle 

ood, and is not a native ofiSt. Gilda. I may as, 
well say now to you, in confidence, that my; dear 
wife is ignorant: of her: parentage, hex birth, her 
name——” 

“What a romance. Not knowwho she is?: Why, 
she's like the heroine of a-play. Heroines never 
know who they are, you.know, andiitis-all very well 
bat it will havea deucedly odd Joek in Debrett.” 

“You annoy me, Monk,’’ said . Lord Chetwynd— 
“or you would annoy me if. 1) did. notiknow you: to 
be a thoughtless fellow, iucapable of) deliberavely 
wounding me. Lady Chetwynd: was taken to St. 
Kilda in her infancy by herfatherin-his:owm pri- 


vate yaeht. Her father was a geutleman named 
South. He engaged Mrs. Gwellan to take charge of 
his child fora certain period, déclaring that he would 
return for hor. Buthe never came. Hae probably 


“T should think to the contrary of that. ‘Having 
rid. himself. of;the child, he was prepared to live.” 

Every svard spoken so carelessly by Gilbert Manik 
was adagger wound to Lord Chetwynd, and. so. the 
wily speaker intended. 

His lordship’s faee flashed a deeper red, and le. 
bit his lips angrily, while agaim he ctossed and, re- 
crossed the floor with impetuous tread. : 

“ We won’t'discuss this subjeot, Gilbert,” he said, 


wife will také a prominent place in society, and you 
will find that even ‘our ceusorious world” will nat 
be.so.rude ag to make close.examination of he? pedi- 

ree. It is enough to say that she was Miss Gwel- 
em St. Kilda.” 

“Yes, that ought to. content, people,”* assentetl 
Monk, half-doubtingly. ‘I’am all impatience ‘to 
see Lady Chetwynd, Boy. T have formed the, mest’ 
exaggerated ideas of her beauty, which must be ab- 
solutely marvellous to cause you, to so completely: 
rie or overlook all distinctions of rank.” 


wynd is proba 
quis, coldly. My 
He bowed and withdrew into an adjdining, cham- 


r. 
The ddor of the iriner room presently opened, anti, 
Lord Chetwynd reappeared, with his young wifé on 


his arm. 
Gilbert Monk started forward with uncontrollable‘ 


y ready to join us,” said the mar- 


eagerness, but no vision of beauty met*his gaze. 
He beheld only a slender young.girl, with a.thin, 
dark face, a brown, gipsy complexien,.clearly out 
features, and a broad, low: brow, shaded by masses., 
of crinkling,.black hair, which fellin lustrous waves‘ 
touched with purple bloom far below Iter waist. ; 
His first sensation. was: of amazement’ that. Lord 
Chetwynd could have given up Sylvia ‘Monk: for @ 
girl like this, but when “Bernice, apptoaching, him 
and clinging gracefully to.the arm of her young, hus- 
band, upraised to him her marvellous eyes, all glowr 
ing like stars, he felt the spell of her. wonderful fais 
cination, and recognized in her a radiance of. soul 
powerful enough to glorify even her pjaim features, 


ner costume of maize-coloured ‘silk with owerdresp 
of white lace, and ornaments of yellow topaz. 

She was ndt awkward nor embarrassed, but’ bore 
herself with:that quiet self-possession and self-an+ 
consciousness that are everywhere recagnized ag the 
truest indices. of thorough good breeding, 

* Bernice,” said the young marquis, “allow meto 
present to you my step-brother, Gilbert Monk. 
Gilbert, this.is my, dear wife, Lady Chetwynd.’” 

The girlish, gipsy-looking bride held ont hor hand 
frankly, and Monk pressed it; warmly, utterin 
wishes for her happmess which seemed genuine and 
heartfelt. 

In half an hourthey. were apparently fast friends 
'—Bbernige accepting Mouk.as.a brother; treat+ 
ing him with a charmifg yet unconscious familiarity 
that delighted him. 

Thethree dined together in the cozy, parlour, and 
spent the evening in conversation. 

At. ten o’clock Monk ‘withdrew: to his own room. 

‘*T have made.a good beginning,” lic said to. himr 
self, caressing his beard aa. he surveyed shis fefléce 
tion compiacently in the mirror. of. _his dressing: bur 
reau. ‘' This girl has a strange power: to charm. She 
reminds me of some of: those Ereneh ;women. I’ve 
read,about, all. fascinatien.in spite of ugliness, and 
Pl stake my soul she’s.as innocentasan angel ‘even 
in her inmost thoughts. It isas if she had come 
from a nunnery. If it. were. not-for. Sylvia, and the 
fact of my own altered position, 1’d be inclined to 
make friends with Lady Chetwynd, but.as itus I'll 
win her friendship, and use it to further my own.in- 
terests. And one thing is sure—I cannot interfere 
with Sylvia's plans-for our mutual aggrandizemont.” 

While: he was thus communing with, himself Ber- 
nice had seated herself on the sofa beside her. hus- 
band, and was.communicating, her impressions con- 
cerning Monk. 

‘“* Your step-brother is a delightful .person, Roy,'’4 
she exclaimed. ‘I never met any one like him .be- 
fove, although that’s not singular, considering Hiow 
few people l’ve met. I hope.he will stay,at Chet- 


What a delightful hotsehold we sHall have!” 

**T should be better contented to have you all*to 
myself,” said the marqupisyfrankly, with.a loving, 
sinile; ‘but I must. not.be selfish: We will start 
for home in the morning, Bernice, and you will see 
Sylvia for yourself,” 

In, accordance with Lord. Chetwynd’s plans. the 
party leit Edinburgh the next morning for London. 


CHAPTER VI. 





after oneness. “As the Marchioness bf Chetwynd, my | f. 
t 


“This neers, our dinner hour, and Lady Chet- |’ 


The, youthfal marchianess was attired in full din- | 


wynd Park always, and I hope his.sister’is like. him. |’ 


ated himself in the estcon of the youthful marchion. 
ess, his sister hadi been fur more active and no less 
successfaulin the réle sho had undertaken. 

‘Having ‘commhtnicated the fact~ of’ Lord’ Chet. 
wynd’s marriage.to the bailiff, the steward and the 
batler, through Gilbert Monk, as recordéd; she sum. 
moned the housekeeper ‘to a private'conference‘and 
imparted the news to her. 

Miss Monk was deadly pale; and the glitter of her 
eyes and the restless agitation of hers manner pro- 
ers she had received a cruel and’ unexpested 

iv. 

Ske told the story, reatling aloud @ portion ef his 

lordship’s . létter, with quivering voice and averted 


‘ace. 
- Mrst Sketver, the elderly houséktepor, a, lady-like 
woman, round and rosy in appearance,’ wlio had oc- 
cupied her present’ position, some, twanty years, re- 
edived the tidings in‘alost*incredulous surprise. 
’ “Tt must’ be some horrid mistake, Miss Monk,” 
exclaimed the good woman. ‘* My lord is playing 
some cruel.jest, tough it’s notlike him: Butthen 
no Chetwynd" was, ever gailty of a dishotourable 
aft, and my lord is incapable of putting a‘ public 
shkcht upon a lidy, and that Jady one he expected 

pmarry,” ‘ 

“You have heard tie letter,” replied Miss‘ Monk, 
drearily. ‘It is only too‘true that Iam_publicly 
jilted-by, my betrothed husband, ang that I shall be 
Pitied and stared at and’gossipped about forthe rest 
‘of my life. Oh, Heaven, it is horribls,! But-Lord 
Chetwynd~ must not ‘be blamed, Mits:Skewer,. He 
has Ween léd axvay ffom honour and daty: bya sud- 
den, mad infatuation for this young, lady—if she is 
a lady by* birth—and I’pray he may never'regret it. 
Let there be no.gossipping in the servants’ hall upon 
the matter. As for me, toléave the Park now would 
be to proclaim thefact that { have been,jilted. Ican 
only take the sting out of all the.gossip by rémain- 
ing here. for the present, and’so Lord Gletwynd 
seems to’thirk, for lie urges.me to‘stay,’”” 


is, Skewer was full of admiration for a spiritiso 
self-sacrifiting,.so proud, so. womanly, aa she enthu- 
- sidatically and téar declared. 


Miss Monk made some farther a}liisién to Lerd 
b Ohbbtwynd’s “low-bornbride,”’stat'nz her belief that 
the marchionesa was the daughter of a+rude fisher 
‘of St. Kilda, and had beem adoptéd by the pastor of 
.the island on account of her,beauty. 

Mrs. Skewer, in alf honesty and innecence of’saul, 
spread throyghout the household the false inypres- 
sions she had’ kerself received. .Miss Monk was 
believed to have been disgracefully treated by Lord 
Chetwynd; and as‘all his-dependents loved him . the 
blame was,laid, not. upon him, but upon, Bepnice, 
against whom’asmotheret! hostility was thus created 
from the first, and‘this hostility was~ deepened by 
the idea that the yaung marchioness was “low: bern, 
‘aud congequently no better than the lowest'of the 
sefvants.” 

Satisfied that the elements of discord were in play, 
Miss Monk, with the air of a niartyr, which, was by 
no means assumed, superintended the arrangements 
for the reception of te bridal’ pair. 

The marquis had requested Miss Monk, in his 
letter; to reftirnish acertain suite of rooms which his 
mother ‘had ocoupied, and had specifigd that the 
prevailing, colour of the new farniture. should bo 
crimson. 

Miss Monk sent for upholsterers, who, under: her 
“directions, soon transformed the great, cold-looking 
chambers into bowers of warmth and brightness. 
Migs Monk filled’ the bay-window with fltwers and 
caused a fite to bedighted daily in: the grate, that 
all dampness might be dispelled from the long- 
unused tooms. 

‘The bedroom, or mg fas and*bath-room were 
‘refitted to accord ‘with the boudoir, and the apart- 
ments were allready for their expected occupants 
somé three days in advance of their arrival. 

A telegraphic message to Miss Monk annonnced 
the hour.of the coming of the’ bridal-party. 

Mr, Sanders, the bailiff received a similar des- 
atch, and in good ‘tinre set out im the barouche for 
astbodrne, a, drive of’ ten, miles, followed by a 

spring cart to. bring back’ Lady Chetwynd’s maid 
and luggage. 

The servants were all in new livery of ‘grees and 
gold, and ‘wore bridal favours om their coats. d 

Miss Monk watched the imposing equipage ‘as it 
‘dashed down the avenue with a bitter pang of envy 
and regret. : 

Bat for her‘own jealous anyer of months:ago this 
barouche might hare been proveeding to Eastbourne 
to bring her back from the station upon her return 
from her bridal tour. —_ 

The thought nearly maddened her, and*she.glidet, 
away to her own room witha desperate soul and v 
face of ‘deathly paller. i 

“T’'am well‘punished*for my wild-folly in breaking 
my, engagement,” she muttered, “but I did not be- 
liéve he would take me at my werd: Oh’ this is 
more bitter than death.” 


2 


q 











Waite Gilbert Monk had been so successfal 
playing:the part assigned ‘to him, and: had ingrati- 





She fought with ‘her rage and her desperation 
until she had pained'a.despaizing calmness, and then 
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she went into hor dressing-room to prepare her 
toiiot. 

The day was chilly with a keen breeze from’ the 
Channel... A five had been kindled in Miss Monk’s 
éressing-room, and she went up-to the’ hearth, and 
stooping held her hands over tie blase, shivering as 
with an aguc. Like all native East Indians she 
loved warmth, and delightéd to bask‘in the sun or 
the firelizlit as.a cat does. 

She was alone, but she had barely discovered the’ 
fact when the door opened, and her old nurse and 
sole attendant came into the room. 

“Ts it you, Ragée ?” inquired ‘Miss Monk, list- 
lesaly, “ It is time to dress, I stppose. But how 
can‘! dress to meet’ his wife?” and her . tone ‘grew 
suddenly fierce. “I willnot—I' will. not" 

“Oh, hush, missy,” ititerruptéd Ragee, sooth- 
ingly. “ There you go.intto ono of those fits of pas- 
sion that are wasting your strength and killing you. 
You have scarcely alent at night sinee the: il! news 
came, aud you rage like a mad-twoman whenever you 
arealone. Aro you going t+ be weak and quietly 
sink into the place of dependent—you who have'the 
beauty of a queen, my darling ? Or will you rise up 
and be mistress of yourself ‘and ‘the ‘fate’ of'- this 
low-born Lady Chetwynd?’ Bah'! I‘see you have 

lly no spirit. There is no obstacle between you 
and ford Chetwynd that your own hand—or mine— 
cannot sét aside.” 

“You are right, Ragee,” she exclatmetl) “I'am 
childish to fret at an obstacle im my‘way which can 
easily be removed. But-I'will be'weak no longer: 
Dress me. I mustlook my best. I will not‘appear 
haggard by the side of Chetwynd’s tor, Aantal nor 
shall her beauty dim mine. Quickly, Ragee—my 
most becoming dress.’” : 

The Hindoo woman smiléd approval,and hastened 
to obey. She was old and thin, with # skin’ like an+ 
eient parchment, sedmed with wrinkles, and of dark: 
‘brown line approaching te blackuessa: 

Her smalleyes were lile:polished-jet beads, Het 
searity hair was hidden‘ by*a: red tirban; and she 
bes a clinging gown of Indiaz silk, and saxnttals on 

er feet. 

She was a weird, witch-like ‘woman,. and. was: re- 
garded by tho servants at the Park with # mysteri+ 
ous awe and féar. ; 

She proceeded to dress her mistress, and when shb 
had finished exclaimed, exultarttly : 

“There! Lord Chetwynd ‘won't bring‘a hawd- 
somer woman to Chetwynd Park, and he'll be-sick 
at heart of his fisher-girl when he sees you; missy. 


Why, you look like'a queen.” 
ss Monk wais rébed in ane velvet éf'a warm 


shade, which admirably rélieved the swarthinesw of 
her complexion, , 

Her dress was made with a courttrain, which was 
trimmed with ermine, and* trailed’ in’ heavy’ volu- 
minous waves on the carpet. 

Her corsage, oper at’the throat; was edged’ with 
a narrow bantl of ermine, above which rese’a filmy 
frill of point lace. A fall of similar lace shaded her 
hands: Her waist was éneivcted by a belt’ of fidxible 

ld, and a.string of rubies adorned’ her'neck: Her 

ir shaded heavily her sérpont-like’ forehead,-and 
she wore a qnaint tiara of golden stars; 

The chalky whiteness of ‘lier’ fies’ still remaified 
unchanged, save inthe. checks, Where a glowing red’ 
was burning, but the’ fiery: spark” glittered in her’ 
dull black eyes, and the serpent grace of her move- 
ments was more manifest than yer. 

She was indeed like the’ cobra, beautiful, sinuous, 
uvdulating—deadly ! 

“ Harlt!”’ she whispered, upraising her hand in an 
unconsciously theatrical gesture: “ Do*you hear 
‘ them? Tire bells of Chetwynd are ringing the:bridal 
peal. The sound iss maddening! ‘No, no; don’t’ 

spéak to me, Rages. L'am’calm: I'shall not‘ give 
way to.one of my white ragés. I must be ready to 
teceive'the bridal pair.’” 

She gave utterance to a’straage, mirthldsslangh, 
that was singularly chifling urid repulsive: 

Old Ragee crossed the floor amd unlocked‘ani 
opened a missive Endian cabinet, and it’ forth: 
& gobiet half filled with #*colonrleas liquid, which 
site presented to her‘mistress: 

It'was « soothing dtaught, and’ Miss*Monk: hai’ 
had frequent recourse to it of late. 

Miss Moni, after’a few words en in fhe: Hin-- 
dostines tongne with her: , glided from” 
her rooms into the greatcentral-hall 6 mansion,’ 
‘and crossed to Lady‘Chetwynd’s apartments. 

A fire was burning in each of the rooms. A 
— sort’ of sunlight'came in ‘at’ the cattained 

indows, 


She passed into the dtessing-room; # ous 

chamber with crimson cnktone, tbe fatoalie, arid ‘ 

tall mirrors stretching from floor’ to ceiling, with 

other mirrors in frames: capable of ‘being moved’ 
ut atpleasure. 

The bedchamber was beyond, arid mé;ht' havebedn 
the sleeping-room of a Romar princess. The floor 
Was paved ‘with marble of dazzling whiteness: Bb- 
forethe low catved Frenth! bedstead—with its ca- 
uopy of filmy lace, and‘its linen, exquisitely embrai- 





dered with the Chetwynd name and crest, and its 
coverlet of embroidered satin—and before the low 
silken couch and the hearth were Persian rugs-of 
brilliant dye. ; 

The walls were faintly flushed with pink, like the 
glow of sunrise. It was a large, luxurious room, the 
gem of the suite. 

Miss Monk passed ont into the hall, consumed: 
with envy and bitterness of spirit. 

All this might have been her own, but forherown* 

t 


act. 

She hated herself, Bernice, Chetwynd, the whole 
world, in that moment of humiliation. 

She descended to the lower hail. 

The joy-bells of the little hatalet of Chetwynd-by- 
the-Sea, a mile distant, were still ringing a. merry 
chime. The villagers were beginning to arrive im 
the grounds, and the servants were assembling ‘in 
the great marble hall. 

The butler, in. his- dress suit, took charge ofthe 
dozen male servants, and Mrs. Skewer,; inher best 
gown and cap with pink ribbons, headed her-atray 
of cool and housemaids, comprising another.dozen 
at least. 

A great hush fell upon the groups-of servants as 
Miss Monk glided down the grand*taircase. 

They all remembered that she was-to have been 
Marchioness of 


d proportionately high. The coiling ‘hea been: 
y’ fitty lengths 
frescoed by an artist-of ius. Tie walivene 
panelled with satiav. The: re eres ta 
was upholstered with . ‘satiny 
with puffs of. black-velvets. Thee character of ' thee} 
room was ee and a beautifad har- 
en iiles Monk*proceeded toa - recessed window: and : 


waited the comimgof the bridal party. She:had nob) 


long now to waits. 

As the vehiclé ; 
Monk essayed to'go out to meet.the new 7 
but she was suddenty s Her cour: 
for the moment deserted her. Her breath camethod® 
and quick ; her eyesglared ; her heart beat likecthee 
pounding of w hammer, She heard the bridal pastyy 
enter the hall; she heard the-voiee-of Lord Ohet- 
wynd uttering a brief greeting to his household bad 
introducing the Lady ‘of Chetwynd’; she= heard: ax 
faint cheer from the setvants; she heard féotatepp« 
approaching the drawing-room. : 

Then she rose up, and by a supreme effort called) 
a false smile to her face and a welcoming-léoks. to” 
her loathing eyes. 

The door opened, and the marquis came in with 
his bride, 

Sylvia Monk swept forward, that false smile on 
her lips, that false light in her eyes, and-with a cry 
as of ecstasy she flung herself upon Lord Chet 
wynd’s breast, exclaimmg: 

“Oh, Roy, my dente, welcome home !’” 

The marquis kissed ‘her witha brother’sfondness; 
and released \her* just as Mr; Sandets and.Gilbert 
Monk appeared at the door. 

“ Sylvia,” said the young lord, taking: ber‘hand| 
“T have’ brought yow a sistery It: will make me 
happy to have'you two, whe are both so dear to me, 
love each’other:. Bernice; this'is Sylvia whom you 
have so ‘longed/te see—my dear sister Sylvia,” 


d, and they looked. at ‘her| 


Bernice coloured, 

**l don’t know to what country my name belongs, 
but I suppose it’s English,” she replied. ‘‘ Mr. Gwel- 
lan is Welsh, buthe did not give me my name. My 
own father gave it to me.” 

“Ah, it is probably a family name then,” said 
Miss Monk, carelessly. “1s your papa living, Ber- 
nice?” 

“No—TI don’t know. I will tell you all my story 
someday; Sylvia. Itis nota happy one altogether, 
but'I have hopes and dreams of solving the mystery 
of itsome'time. But Iam happy now, happy and 
content. You don’t know how good Roy is,’’ and 
the young wife’s lovely eyes filled with sudden tears. 
* Oh, Sylvia, I meanw to. be a-good wife to him. I 
mean to sympathize with all his aspirations, to be- 
come.a pavtof his inner self, to be all in all to him, 
as heis veome. You shall nover regret that your 
brother married a numeless little nobody. 1 intend 
Roy shall be proud of me.’’ 

A spasm of pain that was not unmarked by Ber- 
nice passed over Sylvia’s face. 

“ We—weewill tall of all this later,” said Miss 
Monk, hoarsely, ‘“ You will want to dress now. I 
willsend your maid to you. I see that you brought 
one with you. Your luggage is in the dressiug- 
room,’” 

Bxcusing? herself, Miss Monk hastily lefé tho 
t. 


D 
Bernice:examined hor rooms, pironettod before her 


} mirrors; looked from hor windows, danced like a 


child upon the marble floor of her bedroom, 
‘then with a sobering face but a joyous:heart 
flung: herself on the hearth-rug of her boudoir and 
‘ the warmth and firelight. 
maid, entering presently, found ber thus. 
’ Lady Chetwynd rose leisurely, and dropped inte 
| weluxozious fautouil. 
+ Shieewas. not willing that her maid, a French wo- 
man whoo Lord Oietwynd had engaged for her in 
London; upon tho recommendation:of an elderly 
lady. , should: find her in-such’ a childish atti- 
tade; the» moreespecially as Fifino was a silly, gos- 
creature; whose professional skill was ex- 
peotedto atone fora great many faults of her 


Ah; ”” said Fifine, with a long breath, 
“it's: av grand ».this Chetwynd Park! Such 
suites: of rooms, such. numbers of servants, such 

everywhere! It’s a grand thing to be 
wrioh'milord;. Shall you dtess now, ny lady ?” 
\ Thebrideassented with a little nod. 

“ What deess-shull it be, my lady ?” asked Fifine. 
**°Ti met: Miss:Monk in the hall and she sent me to 
‘yous. Ah,;sheelooks a queen in her velvet and er- 
mine! Sheissonly my lord’s step-sister, and they 
aay, down in the servants’ hall, that that’s no rela- 
tion at all, and that when my lord went away in his 
acht he was betrothed to her, and that he played 
ios false and jilted her, all because of a lover’s 
quarrel,’ oontinued gossipping Fifine. ‘The talk 
housemaid says that my lord loves her yet, and 
that his pique will cost him dear. It’s the talk 
among the servants; my lady, and they are all Miss 
Monk’s friends. You will discharge them all, I sup- 
pose ; is it motisay my dadly ?” 

Bernice grew pale. 

The foolish gossip-ofithe thoughtless maid stabbed 
her cruelly. 

Miss: Monk's singular beauty gained by contrast 
“withther ‘own. plainness: 
Royhad ubver told her'a word. of his betrotha} 


Miss Monk drew back and surveyed her suecessful }'to Sylvia. 


‘rival in’ one’ long; comprehensive gaze. 

Was it forthisigir) she’ had been forgotten, she 4 
askéd horetlf+-thie’ girl withowt beauty, except sin 
her wondsous*eyes and hair? Waa: this: slender, 
unformed young’ creature mistress of Chetwynd - 
Park? 

Bernice looked up at her with an’appealing gaze. 
The girl was dazzled by this splendid; swarthy wo | 
man, with her handsome face and regal attirev 

“ Won't you love me,Gylvia ?” she asked)in a. 
‘Pending voice. “T have always wished fora/sieter.- 

ill’you be mine?” 

Miss Monk replied by taking’ the young bride in- 
her‘arms and Kissing her. 
returned the caress: witli. interest, and 
Chetwynd smiled; believing that they were already 


* Let me take you upto your reonur, Bernice,’’ said* 
‘Miss Monk, when’ greetings 


had ‘been exchamged-} brilliant 


Avgreat spasm of jbalousy comvulsed her passion- 
atevyeung heart. Yet she mamaged’ to. say, with a 
cortain (ygnity : 

“Yona aust not cometo me with servants’ gossip, 
Fifine, Ida. not caro to rheac. what is said. inthe 
servants’ hall. Attend'to your duties/when in.my 
presesice; and your duty now isto dress me as'soon 
as possible,” 

’ Bifine’s chattering tongue was silenced, and sue 
proceeded to fulfil har tasit. 

Bernice was:soon dressed. 

Hewattire. was of bridal. white; consisting, of a 
heavy white: silk witl: point late overdress, and a 
fill ‘set! of: the Ghotwyud family diamonds, great 
fiquid measures of radiant light, which glittered on 
poo hermeck, hér breast; in her ears, and above 
her streaming waves! of lmiv: 

The dauk, patrician facto was. still pale, but’ her 
ui eyes ‘ were:more’ rudiant und glowing than 


and questions about the journey ftom London had her diamonds. 


been asked and’ answered. 

She drew Lady Chetwynd’s aym»in hers and. led 
‘her frony-the ‘room, wpxstairs, to the bridal:apart-\ 
‘ments: 

“ Are these my rooms ?” asked: the young marchion.« 
ess; in surprise and ‘delight. ‘*Ok, they ave-lovely !' 
How'‘happy I shall beshere; Sylvia! ‘1 may call you! 
Sylvia; may I-not?' -And you must call me: Ber 
nice.’”’ 

“Tt’s an odd’ name; ‘at least, it’s not-common,”” 
said Miss Monk. “Fr it'a Welsh 'naute?' I under: 
stand-your papa‘is: Welsh.” 


“Now you may goy Fifine,” ‘said Lady Chetwynd. 
“Stay! Send some one to) Lotd Chetwynd and gay 
to Wim: I: desire to: seohim.” 

Effie departed on her errand. 

“It is not ‘so that Rey was ever: betrothed. to 
Miss Monk,’“said bernico to herself; stgrmiiy, “ He 
would have told:me, I \shall.askihim. I will know 
if he’ marriedame an cousequence of ‘a lovers’ quar- 

” ‘ 


“She waited’ the coming of her. young husband in 
a breathless: anxiety. 





(‘Lo be continu ed), 
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(EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWER-LYTTON.] 


LORD LYTTON. 


The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o’ the earth. Shakespeare. 

Arvrer having enriched English literature for 
more than half a century the most prolific and ver- 
satile author of his time has finished his career. 
During a temporary residence at Argyll Lodge, Tor- 
quay, Lord Lytton was attacked by acute inflamma- 
tion induced ‘ a discharge from the ear to which 
he had long been subject. Insensibility superven- 
ing, he expired on the 18th ult., and on the following 
Saturday, in accordance with general desire, was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Lytton was the third and youngest son of 
General Bulwer, of Heydon Hall, Norfolk, and of 
Elizabeth Barbara, the only daughter and heiress 
of Richard Warburton Lytton, of Knebworth, Herts, 
and was educated at home by his mother, and after- 
wards in private schools, whence he passed to Trinity 
College and subsequently to Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he carried off the Chancellor’s Prize 
medal with his English poem on “ Sculpture.’ 
During the long vacation he made pedestrian ex- 
cursions over England and Scotland, and the year 
after he left college he travelled on horseback 
through a great partof France. He graduated BiA. 
in 1826, and M.A. in 1835, and at a later period Ox- 
ford, and in 1864 Cambridge comferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. 

His strong literary bias displayed itself in early 
life, and he first appeared in print in 1820, when 
only fifteen years of age, as the author of “ Ismael, 
an Uriental tale, with other poems.’ His next pub- 
lished work, in 1825, was the prize poem on “‘ Sculp- 
ture,’ already mentioned. In the following year 
he printed at Paris, exclusively for private circula- 
tion, fifty copies of ‘* Weeds and Wild Flowers,” a 
small collection of poems and of maxims and 
aphorisms, which has never been published in the 
editions of his collected works, In 1827 he pub- 








lished a tale, in verse, entitled ‘‘O’Neil; or, the 
Rebel,” and “* Falkland,’’a love story, in one volume, 
both anonymously. 

His first great work of fiction was “‘ Pelham; or 
the Adventures of a Gentleman,” which coming 
out anonymously, at the close of 1827, at first but 
coldly received, ere long created a great sensation, 
and stamped its author as a master of his art. Its 
eventual brilliant success was well sustained by the 
following novels :—‘*‘ The Disowned,’’ in 1828; 
“ Devereux,” in 1829 ; and “ Paul Clifford,” in 1830. 
The author’s next production, in 1831, was a sati- 
rical poem entitled ‘‘'The Siamese Twins,” associated 
with which, in the same volume, was the charming 
poem of “ Milton.” In 1832 he gave to the world his 
celebrated novel of ‘‘ Eugene Aram ;” and in 1833 
ton saa ” made its appearance, anonymously at 

rst. 

To the pages of the New Monthly Magazine 
Bulwer now.contributed a series of papers, collected 
and republished in 1835, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Student.” His “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” an illus- 
trated book, was followed in.1833 by ‘“‘ England and 
the English,” a series of witty and caustic sketches 
of national manners, ete. The next work from the 
prolific pen of this popular writer was his classical 
and picturesque romance of “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” the result of a tour in Italy. Another 
work of fiction, on Italian ground, of great historic 
interest, appeared in 1835; this was “ Rienzi,’ the 
Roman tribune of the middle ages. 

In the year 1831 Mr, Bulwer had entered Parlia- 
ment as member for St. Ives, in the Liberal inte- 
rest; and in 1832 he was returned to the new Re- 
formed Parliament as member for Lincoln, which he 
continued to represent till 1841, when he lost his 
seat, and for a considerable interval kept aloof from 
active political life. As an adherent to the Whig 
party he had in those years taken a strong interest 
in, and had spoken often, and with great effect, on 
various Liberal measures, especially on questions 
affecting the free diffusion of knowledge, and also on 





———- 
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slavery. During this part of his Parliamen 
career he published, in 1835, @ political pamphlet en- 
titled ‘The Crisis,” in reference to the brief inter. 
ruption of the Whig Government by the Conserva- 
tive MinistrySof Sir Robert Peel. So extraordinary 
was the popularity of the brochure that a single day 
exhausted the first edition, and in less than fourteen 
days after its first publication as many successive 
editions were sold off. Lord Me!bourne, the Pre- 
mier, offered him, as an acknowledgment of the im. 
portant public service he had thus rendered his 
party, one of the lordships of the Admiralty—an 
offer which was declined. f 

In the same year “Leila; or, the Siege of 
Granada,” was published, together with “ Calderon 
the Courtier,” in one volume, illustrated; and in 
the following year Bulwer made his first essay as a 
dramatist with the play in five acts of “ The Duchess 
of La Valliére,” which, as a performance, was but 
partially successful. il 

He next appeared before the world as an histori- 
cal writer, in “‘ Athens: its Rise and Fall,” a work 
abounding in research, acumen, and elegant scholar- 
ship, but which has rather unaccouutably been 
allowed to stop short with the two volumes published 
in 1836. 


Returning to the paths of fiction, his next novel 
was “ Ernest Maltravers,” published in 1837, a con- 
tinuation of which, under the title of ‘“ Alice; or, 
the Mysteries,’ appeared in the following year. It 
was towards the close of that year(1838), on the oc- 
casion of the coronation of her present Majesty, that 
this author and the late Sir John lierschel were 
created baronets, having been specially chosen for 
the bestowal of that honour as the appropriate re- 
presentatives of British literature and science. 

Not daunted by his previous imperfect success as 
a dramatic writer, Sir Edward Bulwer produced in 
1838 the five-act comedy “The Lady of Lyons,” 
which not only achieved a brilliant success at the 
time but has retained its hold of the stage ever 
since. “ Richelieu” came out in 1839; “ The Sea 
Captain,”’ in five acts, in 1839. Though this play ran 
nightly through the whole season, the author with. 
drew it from the stage for the object of re. 
producing it with certain alterations. This intention 
was suspended by Macready’s retirement from 
his profession, but the play ultimately reappeared, 
greatly elevated in poetic guage, and with com- 
plete reconstruction of plot, at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1869, under the title of “ The Rightful Heir.” 
In 1840 wasbrought out the comedy of ‘* Money,” 
in five acts; and eleven years afterwards 
in 1851, that of “‘ Not so Bad as We Seem,” in five 
acts, written for amateur performance, as a benefit 
for the ‘‘ Guild of Literature and Art ’—the idea of 
which is said to have originated during a visit paid 
to Sir Edward’s mansion at Knebworth by Several 
literary celebrities and artists. 

Having conceived the notion of a journal which 
should combine scientific information with politics 
and general literature, Sir Edward, in conjunction 
with Sir D. Brewster and Dr Lardner, commenced 
a periodical in the early part of 1841, founded upon 
this design, entitled the Monthly Chronicle, but it 
was too scientific to suit the public taste of the day, 
and after a few months’ existence its projector 
retired from it, dissatisfied with the result. During 
his connection with this organ he contributed to its 
political section a remarkable “ Historical Review 
of the State of England and Europe at the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria,” on which M. Guizot be- 
stowed the highest commendation. In the same 
year Sir Edward resumed his career as a novelist by 
the production of “ Night and Morning.” This was 
succeeded, in 1842, by “ Zanoni,” “ the well-loved 
work,” to use the author’s own words, “of kis ma- 
ture manhood.” About same time he pul lished 
a volume of poetry, entitled ‘‘ Eva and the IIl- 
omened Marriage,’ since incorporated, with con- 
siderable additions, in the complete edition of his 
poetical works. 

Not long after the cessation of his first Parlia- 
mentary labours, in 1841, Sir E. Bulwer travelled in 
Germany, and devoted himself to the study of its 
language and its rich stores of literature, when he 
collected materials for a life of Schiller, the especial 
object of his admiration, and availed himself of 
this information in the biography of that great 
writer which he appended to the first edition of his 
SY of the * Poems and Ballads of Schiller,” 
in 1844. 

“ The Last of the Barons,” his next essay in ro- 
mance, appeared early in 1843. At the close of this 

ear Sir Edward lost his mother, and succeeding to 

er valuable estates of Knebworth, etc., he, in com- 
pinane with her will, changed his name, taking the 

istoric surname of Lytton, by royal licence, in ad- 
dition to his patronymic Bulwer. ‘The effects of 
unremitting toil having seriously atfected his health, 
he was induced to try the hydropathic system, in the 
year 1845 ; and in a sparkling letter to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, published as the ‘‘ Confessions of @ 
Water Patient,” he made known his impressions 
and opinions of the efficacy of that system. 
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Considerable changes having occurred in the cir- 
sumstances of the country, his political views had 
ually me modified, and it was as a Conser- 
vative that Sir Bulwer ae now sought to be re- 
turned to Parliament. In 1852, after having ex- 
lained his views some twelve months before, in 
fis famous “ Letter to John Bull, Esquire,”” which 
assed through ten editions, he re-entered the 
ouse of Commons as one of the members for the 
county of Herts. 

The year 1845 witnessed the appearance, anony- 
mously, of the first portion of his remarkable poem, 
“‘ The New Timon,” which is part satirical and part 
narrative. This work came out complete in one 
volume in 1847, the authorship remaining for some 
time unacknowledged. ‘ Lucretia ; or, the Children 
of Night,” a romance of grim character, also ~ 4 
aa in 1847 ; and this was succeeded, in periodi- 
cal instalments, by one of the author’s greatest 
achievements in fiction—" The tons,” eventually 
published in a collected form in 1849. ‘Kin 
Arthur: an Epic, in Twelve Books”—not Ps | 
at first—and issued in four parts, was published 
complete in the latter year. Meanwhile the inde- 
fatigable author had given to the world, in 1848, his 
ot romance of “ Harold, the last of the Saxon 

ings. 

Spending the whole of 1849 abroad, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, began, while residing fora time at Nice, his 
masterly delineation of the varieties of English 


life, which he has emphatically designated as, ‘“‘ My 
Novel.” This, like “The Caxtons,” originally ap- 
peared in the pages of Black Vs M ine, and 





was not published complete till 1853. It was 
followed, in a similar mode of issue, by the most 
elaborate of the author’s novels,“ What will He Do 
with It ?’’ commencing at the end of 1857, and pub- 
—— a —— in 1858. . » 

“A Strange Story” appeared originally in the pages 
of All the Year Round, and was issued as a com- 
plete book in 1862. He has since published “ Cax- 
toniana; or, Essays on Life, Literature, and Man- 
ners, by Pisistratus Caxton,” in two vols., in 1863 ; 
“The Lost Tales of Miletus,” a collection of ancient 
legends in original rythmical strophes, founded 
upon, though not directly imitating, the Greek 
netres, in 1866 ; a translation, in metres of similar 
character, of “‘ Horace’s Odes,” with a preliminary 
critical essay on the genius of Horace, and the 
causes of his popuiarity, in 1869; * Walpole; or, 
Every Man has his Price,’”’ a comedy, in three acts, 
written in the rhymed metre of Moliére, in 1869 ; 
anda new edition of “ King Arthur,” revised and 
in part re-written, in 1870. 

In addition to the long list of his works above 
enumerated may be mentioned a biographical sketch 
of Laman Blanchard, prefixed to his essays, in 1846; 
the author's “‘ Inaugural Address to the Associated 
Societies of the University of Edinburgh,” delivered 
on the occasion of his being elected first honorary 
president, and printed in 1854; his ‘“‘ Address to the 
Students of Glasgow University,” on his first elec- 
tion as Lord Rector; many valuable critical articles 
and essays in the Quarterly, Edinburgh and West- 
minster Reviews; his remarkable treatise in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review on the “ Reign of Terror, 
and the French Revolution ;”’ a fanciful and humor- 
ous little volume entitled the ‘‘ Coming Race ;” ‘the 
brilliant story of the “ Parisians” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, left unfinished; and “ Kenelm Chilling- 
ley,” now passing through the press, his lordship 
having completed its revision only the day before 
his death. 

Lord Lytton has been twice elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University —an honour never bestowed 
on any other Englishman, and only in the instance 
of one Scotchman, Thomas Campbell. 

On the accession of the Conservative party to 
power under Lord Derby, in 1858, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
was selected by the Premier as one of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, with the appointment of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In the single year during 
which he was in office (retiring with his colleagues 
in 1859) he abolished the monopoly involved in the 
licence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, called into 
existence the noble colony of British Columbia, and 
temoved the discontents and developed the re- 
sources of the magnificent district now called 
Queensland by raising it into a cdlony separate 

om Sydney. Both these settlements have evinced 
gratitude to their founder in associating their rise 
With his administration, and a town in each, which 
may hereafter be an industrious centre of commerce 
and art, bears the name of Lytton. 

Soon after the accession to power of Lord Derby’s 
< Administeation, = gs uly, 1866, Sir Edward 

ulwer Lytton was raise the e,as Baron 
Lytton, of Knebworth, — 

As a Parliamentary speaker, Lord Lytton may be 
classed as one of the most finished orators of his 
time, rather than as a frequent debater; he never 
rose to address the House without winning the most 
earnest and respectful attention. 

_Among his successful services to the cause of 
literature—notably his valuable efforts in securing 








copyrights for dramatic authors, and his kindly acts 
to its professors—his zealous and substantial sup- 
port of “the Guild of Literature and Art ” deserves 
special mention. He not only made to it a gift of 
the proceeds of the play he wrote for its benefit, but 

resented to the institution a piece of land as a site 
for the erection of homes for decayed artists and 
men of letters, to which pensions are attached. 

It forms no part of our purpose to venture on cri- 
ticism, beyond the expression of a general opinion 
of an eminent author’s merits, but we cannot sum 
up those of Lord Lytton more concisely than by 
quoting the following words, applied to him by an 
able and independent critio: 

‘* While ranking among the most popular authors 
in Britain since Scott, he is perhaps, of recent Eng- 
lish writers, the one whose works are best known on 
the Continent. His novels are read, or translated, 
not only in France, Germany, etc., but in the remote 
- of Hungary. While in America he is as popu- 

as with us.”’ 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


—->—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


In her haste to get the doctor to the side of poor 
Mrs. Heartwell Mary neither thought to close the 
door when she went out of the house nor did she no- 
tice the absence of Mr. Zane when she returned, She 
knew where he was when she went out, for he had 
asked her a question. 

She took the doctor at once up to the bedside where 
her young mistress was fanning the old lady and bath- 
ing her head with lavender water, and was gratified 
to hear the doctor say that she was getting better 
and would soon be on her feet. It was nervous 
weakness, nothing more, 

He gave her some stimulating drops, and ordered 
her to be left to rest for a couple of hours. Then she 
could have a cup of tea and some light broth, or 
something of the kind. 

“How is Mr. Zane to-day?” asked the doctor of 
Anna after his new patient had been attended to. 

“ Oh, he is a great deal better—almost well!” said 
Anna, with asmile. “I left him in the sitting-room. 
Did you not see him as you passed through on your 
way here?” 

“No, madam ; I am sure there was no one in the sit- 
ting-room when I passed.” 

“Mary, where is Mr, Zane?” asked Auna, not 
dreaming that he could have gone out. 

“ Maybe in his chamber, ma'am, for he spoke to me 
when I ran for the doctor.” 

Go see, my good girl. Maybe he feels worse and 
has lain down. Tell him the doctoris here, You 
will find us in the sitting-room.” 

Mary hurried off, and, leaving Mrs. Heartwell to 
rest in quiet, Mrs, Zane preceded the doctor to the 
sitting-room. 

“ Edward feels quite happy now, sir,” she said to 
the doctor. “ He says the craving appetite for drink 
which he felt for the first two days, and which it 
seemed almost impossible to resist, has passed away, 
His appetite is becoming natural, and his head so 
clear. Oh, doctor, you cannot imagine how happy I 
am !” 

“ Such a true, brave-hearted little woman as you, 
and such a good nurse and fond wife, ought to be 
happy !” said the doctor. 

“Well, Mary, what is the matter ?” 

The girl stood in the doorway with a worried ex- 
pression in her face. 

“The master!” she stammered, at last— the 
master— he’s not in the bed-room above nor in the 
best parlour, nor in the kitchen, ma’am, And his hat 
and cane are gone from the rack in the hall!” 

“Oh! merciful Heayen! Can he have gone out 
without saying a word to me?” gasped poor Anna, 
“No, no—I will not believe it, He must be in the 
house. I—I will look myself!” 

But she trembled so when she rose that the doctor 
saw she was complet-ty overcome, and he begged her 
to sit down. 

“He may have gone out for medicine, if he has 
gone out at all,” said he. “I will step round to 
the chemist’s near by and see if I can find him.” 

“Oh, doctor! if his appetite for drink has come 
on him and he has gone to break his solemn pledge, 
then my heart will break.” ; 

“We will hope that it is not so, dear lady. Be 
calm, take courage and hope for the best.” 

The doctor hurried away, too kind-hearted to stay 
there and witness her mental suffering, and sought 
far and near for some clue tothe missing man. 

He could find none. 

He was more than an hour gone. 

When he returned Mrs. Zane gaw in his face, 
before he spoke, that he had been unsuccessful. 

“TI cannot get even a trace of him,” he said. 

“I know not what to do,” murmured Mrs. Zane. 














“Until father comes back to advise me I must fold 
my arms and weep.” 

“ May I not goto the police station ?” 

“Oh, no, doctor—not for worlds, I would not 
have my poor husband exposed even if he has 
fallen. Aud I hope—oh, I pray to Heaven, he has 
not. If he hasit is not his fault. I know he loves 
me. And for my sake as well as his own he pro- 
mised to keep his pledge.” 

“ We will hope he has. Do not get excited about it, 
or you will beill. I must gonow, for I have patients 
to visit, But I will return by-and-bye to see if 
you have good news for me,” 

“ Thank you, doctor,” 

The moment he was gone Mrs. Zane said : 

“ Mary, go and caJl acab. I am going out,” 

“Oh, not alone, ma’am—not alone.” 

“Yes, alone, Mary. I must find where my hus- 
band is. I shall go mad if Ido not, I tried tobe 
calm while the doctor stayed, but it was a hard 
effort.” 

“ Where will you go to?” 

“To his club first ; if he is not there, then to the 
house of that vile creature, Stella Hayden. I know 
the number.” 

“Oh, please,ma’am, let me go. They'll insult or 
abuse @ pretty creature like you, and maybe do 
worse—but they'll let an ugly old woman like me 
alone, If they don’t they'll get the worst of it, 
Tel) me where and I'll go, ma’am,” 

“Mary, you are very good andkind, But some 
one must stayin the house, I could not stay here. 
quiet, feeling as I do.” 

‘Then please, ma’am, let me go for that good man 
that gave us the pledge to sign. He’ll go with yon, 
I’m sure. He’s little but he’s brave, I could see it, 
in his eye.” 

**Do you know where Mr. Merritt lives ?” 

“To be sure I do, ma’am, for he told me if any 
trouble came to the master where to find him.” 

“Then go, Mary, go, and tell him because father 
is away I wantsome one to advise me, You needn’t 
tell him all, Mary.” 

And if I did tell him all we either of us know now, 
*twouldn’t surprise him much I’msure. But I'll tell 
him to come along with me just as fast as he can.” 

“Do, Mary; you may as well take a cab, for 
you’ll be quicker back.” 

Mary ran down to the kitchen, got her bonnet, and 
hurried away, while Mrs. Zane went softly upstairs 
to see if Mrs. Heartwell slept. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

“THERE has been foul play somewhere,” was the 
very first expression of Mr. Merritt when Mary told 
him that Mr. Zane had been suddenly missed from 
home, and that as Mr. Evarts was away Mrs. Zane 
had begged his advice and consulting aid. “I donot 
believe that Mr. Zane would willingly leave his young 
wife now that he is entirely sober. A drunken mao 
will do anything, for he does not know what he is 
about, But the hour I spent last evening with Mr, 
and Mrs. Zane satisfied me that he was not only 
clear headed but honest and earnest in his reform. 
My word for it there is foul play somewhere.” 

This he said while hastening toa cab, for he in- 
stantly responded to a call for helpin a case in which 
he felt so deep an interest. 

In the cab he talked with Mary—the good little 
man couldn’t live without talking, his steam wag 
always up, and the valve must work or the boiler 
would explode—and thus the time flew until the cab 
stopped before the door of Mr. Zane. 

“You'll please wait for the mistress,” said Mary 
as she turned to the driver when she got out and 
hurried to open the door with her latch-koy for Mr. 
Merritt, 

The latter a few minutes later stood in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Zane, 

He expected to find her bowed down in grief, but, 
to his surprise, she was calm, though sad and pale. 

She was dressed ready to go out. 

The heroic fortitude of a true woman was nerving 
her now, 

“Mary,” said she, “ Mr. Merritt and myself will go 
immediately to the place I spoke of in search of Mr. 
Zane. Should we not find him there we will return. 
If father comes back before I do, ask him to wait here 
for me.” 

“Yes, ma'am. Anything else, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, look often to Mrs. Heartwell, upstairs ; the 
old lady sleeps now. When she awakes get her a 
cup of tea and something nice to eat.” 

“TJ will, ma’am. And should the young master 
come in, what then?” 

“Ask him to please wait for me here—say 
merely I have gone on an errand and will soon be 
back. It is not necessary to say what errand.” 

“T understand you, ma’am, aud will do your bid- 
ding.” 

Mrs. Zane gave the driver his instructions, and in 
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a.very ishort: time they were at. the door of -the 
club. 

“ Will’ you’ not. remain ix the cab:aud let'me go in 
and see if le ie there 2?” asked Mr. Merritt. 

“No, 1 thank! you,” said Amma, 'finmly; “ you,cau go 
‘with me, if. you please, but. I will. gp! into the: chib- 
room, A husband shouldmeveér :enter ai place where 
his wife may: not.alse go.” 

The brave little woman was right, 

Save: into some aucient and’ benevolent, society, 
which, from its earliest ‘date, |has: exthuded. females 


ficou its seeret conclaves, there isi no ft spot for a trae-|’ 


man, aside from the battle-field, that. a. woman, espe- 
cially a wife, should not havera tight to'stand in. 

Mr.) Merritt handed; Mrs, Zane from. jthe cab; 
and together they!entered: the parlour of, the club-« 
house. 

A man, genteely dressad, apparently &kind of upper 
servaut, advanced andiasked if they had not mistaken 
the place. 

‘‘ My husband, Mr. Zane, is a member of‘thistlub ; 
is he here ?” 

“ No,'madam—~+he :has' not: beew herd. far: several 
days.” 

“ Then the Count Volchini or Mr. Rarmabas Bladge 
—eitlier of tiem can give me the inforniation that: I 
desire, probably.” 

“They both went te Croydon by the eleven. o’aloek 
teain:last night, madam.” 

“ To Croydon! ave you surel?’’ said! Max. Mewritt, 
quickly. 

* Yes; sir. Thére is somecevent coming off there 
which both wished to attend—a: billiard: comtest,) I 
thiuk |” 

Mrs. Zaue turned away, for she knesv’ that now she 
must go td even 4 worse’ place than that clab-house— 
that den of thieving gamblers—she mast. go to'the 
house of Stella. Haytlem 

* ‘Dhat: man uttered @ fasehood !” said Mr. Merritt 
when he handed Mra Zane: into’ the cabs. “The 
tnan. Barnabas! Bludge: who was’ pointed out’ to me 
one night by a detective when I wasou some mis- 
sionary work, passed my place. im an open carriage 
not.an heuri before your servauticame after mel” 

‘“*Wus heglone?” asked Mrs. Zane, 

* Yes, alone, and tie carriage was going very fast 
—the reckless driving atwacted my attentien!’ 

“Then as surely as we'live those bad:man are in 
this mischief. We. will go ac ance to the house of 
that woman !”’ said Mrs: Zane 

The driver was spoken:to, and ‘ina short time he 
drew up before the door of Stella Hayden’s house. 

Mr. Merritt with Mrs. Zaneion his arm rang the 
bell. ‘There was no.answer,. After waiting three or 
four minutes, he rang again and.again without. avail, 

Then he noticed a bill on the wall.near the base- 
ment door. He bent. down.and read : 

“ (Chis'\House To Let; apply to Mr. Gordon, House 
Agent, etc.” 

“ This:isa‘ttick. She is here:yet. We will get 
(police aid and-enter te house,” aed Mrs. Zane. 

Aud she beckoued to.a palicetman who eeemed to be 
leisurely patrolling his ‘beat: and was then coming 
toward them, 

“ Ts this house occupied or vacant, sir?” she askad, 

“Vacant, | think, ma’am—at least I; saw some 
people who I know lived here. going awayiin a car- 
riage, and a baggage waggon carried‘along a lotiof 
trunks,” 

“ Did you sée- who got into the: carriage? ”’ 

“ No, ma'am; I was some distance off at the time, 
and it was not my business to take nétice. I think 
there were two tadies;aud two gentlemen, bat I” 
wouldn't be sure—I was thinking of samethiag else 
at. the time,” 

* You could not deseribe-any of tho psxties 7” 

**No, ma’am—I am sure I could nét.” 

“Oh, Heavea, help.me! We must go home!” 
sighed Mrs. Zane. “ If he has not returned we must 
put the police torwork, advertize, de everything that 
cau be dune .to.save mry poor hasband. Uh, I would 
die for him.” 

And the true, noble little woman. wept, the tears 
falling from her soft, hazel eyes like dew from Heaven. 
Oh, ‘that they had fallen for one worthier than Eid- 
ward Zane. 

(Toda continued.) 


—_—_—_ 








Tue. Tonavt.—Nothing but the probos¢is of ati 
elephant compares in muscular flexibility with 
the tongne, It varies in length andsize in reptiles, 
birds and matmmalia, according tothe peculiar 
organic circumstances ef each, A giraffels tongue 
has the fun¢tions of a finger. It is hooked over a 
high branch, its strength being equal to breaking 
off lurge, strong branches of trees, from which the 
tender leaves ‘ave then stripped. An aut-bear’s 
tongue is long amd round like a whip-lash. ‘I'he 
animal tears open dry clay waills‘of ant-hills, thrusts 
in its tongue, which sweeps round the apartments, 
aud by its adhesive ealiva bringsout a yard of ants 


. themselves, often at the direst cast to otters, when 


-many & snare of treuble and eovrew, yet, beatified 





at. a. swoop. The mechanism. by. which. it.is pro- 
truded so far is both complicated and beantiful.. A 
dog’s tongue in fenging watey sa form bya 
mere aet.of yolition.that. casmot be imitated by any 
ingenious ‘mechanism. The human: tongue in the 
articulation of langnage snrpasses in Lesa: of 
motions. the. wildest. — me of a poet. en 
in swallowing food its office is.se extraordinary that 
physiologists cannot explain the phenomeson of 
deglutition. without employing the aidof severnl 
/scienees, 
PARENTAL. PALSEHOORS. 

A FEW evenings since I wae‘ in. comparyatthe 
house of a:friend, arnd:among' the ‘was 4 lady, 
who had! brought with ler a r of some: fiva: 
years, to play with the‘children'of the hostess. 

‘This child of tite-lady guest was a bright, -bean:: 
tifnl,bueyant sprite; the observed of alliobservers, 
andthe pet of the company. .. Naturally enough, 
— the ree ho pine ym ea repeat 

ecame joyous j er elders urg: 
her on, she verged toward rompishness. 

Her mobher Aad to restrain lier; and at length, as: 
the child ventured upon an unusual escapade, she 
said to her, with calm severity : 

“ Kitty, if you do? tliat again shall punish you 
when D get homre:” . 

‘Aad yet, m half an:hour, , Miss Kitty had forgot+ 
ten the:admonition, and.in.a heedless moment tha 
forbidden thing, was repeated. 

Her *mother looked sorrowfully upon: her child,; 
and the countenance of the little one fell, nor was 
she blithe again during, the remainder.of .the-even+ 


lag. 

One of the. re pe observing the dejection of 
the little girl,. guéssing its cause, , patted hep 
upon the Head an@ bade Her-not‘to be downhearted. 

“T’ll ask your moflier not*to punish you, Kitty,” 

“ Oh,” cried the child, fooking up with the light 
of a. sudden hone fading out througit ome bene 
**My mother will panish nte—I know she will. Sho 
said shé should—and she never ‘tells falselioeds.” 

The would-be comforter was‘ hushed and con- 
founded. ‘Perhaps the ‘simple reply of ‘the erring 
child opened to her mind’ a view of ‘her own renriss~ 
ness'in nratters of family government, 

I thought, as I heard the reply of: the little: one,. 
that it.afforded'a camplate-life-lessou which might 
be considered under two heads :—First, Keep your: 





Second. Never threaten..what you do.not calmly 
intend to perfomm, ‘This:is tha underlying rule of 
the whole governmental) structure: Ibis very simple, 
but like many other simple things slighti inatien-' 
tion gives it geoat complexity. Lis vastly easier 
‘to preach than .ib isto prabtise;; bus is. is, neverthe- 
less, a blessed thing: to practise adl the domestic 
virtaes that-are etteinable. &. C. 

‘ 








COURTSHIP. 

Tornot smile. ab the above suggestive title, girls,’ 
but give me yotr undivided attention for a few mo- 
memts. In. these: degenerate days,. when the whale 
duty of men and women seems to consist in pleasing 


‘the most sacréd ties are trodden under foot te secure | 
the gratifieation of; some pet vanity or ambition, jit- 
ig as well to pause aad think a little of your respon-- 
sibilities, and determine whether you are capable of 
taking on yourselves the burden. which your wo- 

manhood must same time bringthe gare-bringing, 
yet pleasant burden; for, despite all that.may be 

gaid to the contrary, the best road that womaun’s feet 

can tread is: reached, by passiug, through the gate bf 

matrimeny, & road conseerated te wives aad mothers, 

a road hard) of passage sometimes; aud aet with 

by Heaven’s. own «blossoms, little children, and, well 
hedged in. by earthly loves and dudies. 

I presume you are tired of being “ lectured”. on 
this.subject, aud think you can be told nething new 
coneerwing the duties of wives. This is very pro- 
bable, so I shall not touch uponthis subjeet. Yet L 
must speak @ warning word whether you cliopse to 
regard itor mot. 

Do you ever realize that courtship is. te matrinonsy 
what the foundation wall is-to.a duildiag? By nee 
minding ‘you: of this L offer apology, for meddling 
with so delicate a subject. Half the lowe-matchesiin 
the ‘world are tarnished by: errors unthiukingly com- 
mitted: during ‘the probationary ‘time called eourt- 
ship. We all know that lovers are.deceitful, never 
allowing theirfaults toappear to.each ather, if they 
can possibly avoid it. A youth.generally, considers 
his mistress an angel, unsoiled by earthly stain ; 
maiden thinks her betrothed a hero, exalted. as the 
gods; and only wheu matrimony renders the posi- 
tion of each secure is the veil: whieh conceals ti. pir 


word te your children, That is the great virtue) gijog 
which must shine in ‘the domestic government, | 





study well the characters of your lovers; watch each 
trait as it reveals itself,,and decide. whether. that 
trait, will clash with any. of your own cliaracteristics; 
,and, if so, whether love will teach you. to. endura 
such. clashing, or; stilf better, prevent its, Esteem 
no fault on either side lightly.; but test your own 
‘and: his: capability of endurauee; you will» need to 
be thoroughly informed on this peiut, I pramise you, 
for wedded life, is not, alkmilk and honey,.and for. 
bearance and patience aud ready forgiveness, are 
needed by beth bustaud and wife. .1f yon have 


‘| them: not woe. befide you. 


i (Never deceive therman whom: you intend to make 
master of;your destimy ;: never tell him: am untruth, 
even if; by so doing, you commit evil thatgood may 

‘follow, for.goad never yet.eame through evil. And 

‘whem you have calmly resolved‘ to marry the-man of 

your: ehaice so act thatitlie liusband can never. re 

proach ‘te maiden to wltem he was tlie lover. 

I onve knew’ # sweet,girt whose whole happiness 
‘was wrecited by one little act of deceit. It was her 
misfortune te become attacKvd to: a man ‘of! an ex- 
tremely jealous: temperament: Ere siie ~was fully 
aware of lis peculiar dispositiow she allowed her. 
self to he‘drawninta a’ “ harmless flirtation,” asshe 
ternied it, with afavuurite cousin, “just to make hin 
jealous, you know,” she said. Her lover changed to 
S00 a fugitive lbolke—to overliear a stray: word. He 


ject; ahe ana ; him playfully, and, from. very 
ginlish: polarreannagy Mave, ty bs much interdsted in 
the cousin,, wha had: awer been regarded; only as s 
brother iy her. . But-she repented of her folly when 
-he broke: iato papsiomate seproaches and. regrets, 
aad, only anxious to, allay,the storm she had. raised, 
deuied averythimg, even. ber lover's: accusations, 
whieh were true, and the trivial incideat. whieh had 
caused them. ‘He gave. her‘ one startled logk, then 
turned very: palo, and snidjalowly: 

“ Myrtle, youchave just ¢bld me a deliberate false- 
hood. L/shall never trust youmgain:” 


ny 
a shert time, became reconciled, offered. mutual 
apologies, and, still. loving: each ather: dearly, mar- 
ried. ‘ But, ‘to the day of har death, my friesd: never 
regained the full confidence of ‘her tiusband, though 
‘ she-liad deseived him ouly once. 

“The ae overbearing tyrant!” I bear you 
say, girls. Yes, I acknowledge that the case I have 
ited is an extreme-one ;' but-it carries’a lesaon, not- 
witlistending, ‘You may: toss your heads saucily, 
aud say, “Ab! my Geargie’—or Will or Robert, or 
whoever he may be—‘* would vot dure. resent any of 
my flirtations, and,\if he finds me out in a little fib, I 
just lagglitat‘him.” Allvery well now, young lady; 
but take care lest iu tims to come, the husbaud 
shall tall you Wliat, the lover -weuld. not—* I cannot 
trust yonr-word. 7 lostfaith, in. that lang ago.” 

' Beliewe me. everytiting in, lifeis based on the same 
rule ;; frem the-acbrn growa the esk, from the rill 


‘|*the, orema;. the ‘hextinguishalile fine. from a tiny 


spark. And go our little ermors, growing, maguify- 
‘ing: ever, came.‘ home to us,fially, uudermining the 
(neapest of both self and neighbour. 

Girls, think. ofthis: Be cautious. Let eangcience 
gtide you.in all the small details of action. Be true 
to yourselyes; and’ honemrable towards:others, And 
remember tliat’ womanpla moat. dazzling crown is 
ndithersbeawty nor wit, but priceless. trnun. 





PACBSTIA. 


‘THE matyiage of Edward.A. Plint to Miss Henri- 
een: that, the spark produced “* a tinder 


QUESTION AND ANSWER IN NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Where are the Sandwieh Islands ? 


A BRerarerron—Moat men. wish to stand well 
with the world, in these of eavy assess” 
ments how few of ug.there, are who, would not much 
rather be undenratel than. Punch. 


Wee you awa a bone on your plate, and are 
obliged to take it up im your fingers, don’ tnegieet to 
mention that ‘fingers owepe made\before knives and 
forks.” The novelty ofthe remark will immediately 
strike the conpany/very’ happity. 
EN AT ‘ONE ¥HAR AVD OUT AT THE OTHER. 
Vendor of Almanacks: “Well, mum, almenacks 
year—and they'll 


is almanacks : this, be dearer 
-next.”* 

Old Lady: Yéwdow’t eny so! ‘Then I'd better 
take‘halfa dozen at-ence.”—#un. 


“ SMALL MERCIES.” ai tain ies 
Yi Lerkspur> ‘fiullo, Grummiles, 
? What's the hava er “you've had 8 
‘left ! low, I con — 
yr never sould look at the 





fwults torn, away, sometimes with no gentle hand. 





‘Therefore, girls, as: you value your future heppiness 





Ont side of thi ): “Oh, bat a fell "t ex 
i ide | ings): nt a fellow can’t ex 
Pid nance thas coe ix 2itehinn andthis is. only 





questianed ker witit assamed eslmnese on tlie sub. | 
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ten pounds, antl the estate’s in Clambdery f’-—[Theg 
liquor up despondently.|)— Punch 
HIGHTY, TICHTY ™ F3 

A contemporary states that winter hasset,in with 
vigour in America : 

Ob Christmas’ Pre the thérniohictft atGiMl wa ules toot 
4t'30'below zero, Fahrenhett, 
More foolish ‘it for standing!’ Tf it Had'run about 
it would not have erred so far in height.—/wm 

“HONESTY Is ‘Tae Bist POLTCy.” 

Host (really in agony’ about’ his pdbished tlnid | 
floor): * Hadn’t you better come :on. the old 
fellow? I’m so afraid you-might elif Som we” 

Guest. (with a wooden leg): “ Oh) it’s edb right, old 
fellow—thanks ! 
know !"— Push. 

CUMULATIVE JURISINOTION. 

Commanding Officer: I don’t know: what to do | 

with 'you, Sinithersalways in.trouble, If T made 
i merit) ‘Court-Martial; 1’d give you 


: * Can't do that, irs would, be illegal!” | 


Commanding Officer : “ Ahother word, arid I con: |. 
id you'lb got wighty 


_ 


stitute myself ‘A Disttict, and 
four days!” [Smithers ie awed] 
Onty A Sticut Marpere + A. Dutch farmer in 
Canada overheard an: unusually: londi hallovimg: ob 
the part of his neighbour; anothtr farmer Hi 
watked slowly to th i iadaeoretes wih ind, 
arid the following brief conversation enyued: “ Shon, 
vot'is ub matter?” “Ven; den,” _ John,," I.vats 
trying. to olimy on 4d de-top-of dishthigh stone vall, 
and | fell off-and brokeamy leg and tive.” ‘Ted 
re an you héllowing pig’ &llow, I tet you g 
re e.” j 


THINGS WE SHOULD MKB TO“KROW, | 
Why, when: school-ohildrén: have: titeir' dimmers 
tiey ent, — when they’ ate ‘fed.'on Sune they arb 


# 7 
jhy, wher you buy « dlook, it ik called ‘a olool, 
but 7 it is presented. +6 you ib is“ timd- 


piece 
Why, when yon havea patty at your owt Hotish 
you keep it up till all's biue, wheresd if you'go to a 
ublic ball, “ festivities are’ prélonget till au’ early 
our” P—Fun, 
NOT TO: BE, BRATEN. 

Mrs. Brown (whose daughter has just been perform. 
ing admirably on the piano-forte): “ Doyourdaugh- 
ters play, Mrs. Jones ?” ; } 

_ Mrs. Jones (whose fow’ daughters have-only been 
listening): “ Nox 


_Mrs. Brown: “ Paixtt in water-colours.?” — 
Mrs, Jones: “No. “We. go in fox beauty !!*~ 


BASILY ACCOUNTED-POM 

Pater :'**Broest, a word ‘You-were‘int turné de- 
plorably dull and vulgarly, flippant ‘at. dianer, last 
nitht. My deat boy, you grieved itle.. ‘Surely, yon 
had not been. takiug—no;. you-eoukd not’ be so-—- 
How was it?” 

Filius: “ My dear. father; it shall sever’hap 
again. Tau heartily sorry: Drinking P—zo. 
fact is L had-looked in héré and tits only. 
engaged—it always is—was the J———y 

read too much of it. Iam quite ashamed.” 

[Tidy shake hands'and-ebetwtt:)—-Ponch. 
A sad LOSs*ENGET 


thb 


rn dis- 


Mamma : “ Edith, why-didszou cty when thewingt |. 


ing began in church last Sunday, when 
with grandpa?” 

(No Answer), 

Mamma? “You did nét eryto-day wher you went 
with Mary.” 

Edith: “No, mia.” 

Mamma: “ Then why did you do so last Sunday P 
Was it the singing nfadé you ay ?” 

Edith: “No, ma.” 

Mamma: “Then what was it?” 


you went 


Edith: “Grandpa puta lozenge im his mouthand 


didn’t give me one.”—Fun. 
RATHER HARD LINES. 

This is an-advertisement.fvom-‘aa. Irish paper. 
Please to read rievertheless : 

Wanted by'a gentleman bom afd schodliti¢ fdt'a‘boy> 
aged thirteen yehrs, of a bad tarmof mind, andigtver to 
lying ; intended for the sea; terms from 161, to 181. per 
annum, payable monthly. Address, ptt. 

What has the sea done that so objettionable 4 
youth should be th»owa into! it?’ Why ineulé ro 


spectable fishes? And if he is to be drownetf, what | 


is the use of wasting money on kis board and 
schooling? But if by the sek is meant the sexvios, 
the British Marine is really much indebted te the 
advertiser. What +e fin <r in. that. service 
18, anfong many other excellent qualities, a‘ geod 
tum of mind (whatever.the “ goutlemen” nyeans 
and an absolute hatred of lying. Lasthy, we woul 

remark that, however despe and ow 

wicked a boy of thirteen may be, his faults are pro+ 


There’s a nail at the end; you?! 


hand itisdealing a dhild'tatier ltrd mesure to pte- 
jadies thé mind'of any better tutors against him. 
However; tis ati Trish’ advertisement, and an “af. 
 féctiouate people” Has its own ways.—Funch. 
A GENTLEMAN'S DMARY' OF HIS WIPk’s 


, TEMPER. 
Monday.—A. thick fog, no.secing through it. 
Tuesday.— cwliga 7 pett ehilly, mareasonable : 


weather, 
Wednesday»—Frosty, at tithes sharp: 
‘Bitter cold in the morning,-‘red stun- 
bay Ser wih ng cont, sin hard Pye 
= ‘in the. mornihg, wi eals. of 
‘Wunetier, aid clear aftpewaads. “ 
Satwrday.~—Gleamsof sunshine, «with partial thaw 
~frost again atnight. 
: Bantiene—de light southwoster! im tite mturnin 
cali and ‘plénsantt at dinner: tine; lurtitene an 
, eatthqnake at ight. 


WY HALLOW-WEN STOHY. 


SuatuT tell you my Halow-o'en story:? 
No ldgend of goblin or sprite; 
Only this: In the fitelight’sred’ quiver 
Came answer one Hallowe'en night, 
To cries stifled low in my bosam,, 
To youre that-Heav'’a:only kuew, 
To seo, if I might, the fair wonau 
Who sleeps ‘underiteath tlie dark’ yew. 


I sat by the lrearth-stone im sitente, 
As the edge of the golds stiwded! ritn, 
That toyched'with its ratfiant! glory 
The dusk-woven. stadow like din, 
I saw where, the gliteer was briglitest 
The shimmer of goldan-huei fait, 
The gleam. of.an.eye wpward glawciuy, 
The cheék, rounded; ruddy awd fair, 
Daughter Daisy, who erept toranyeeping 
From éhe desolate of-w grave, 
Who, with geutly blue eyes'seftly lifted, 
Ne’er shows me the one look I'crave: 
Pretty Daisy, my motherless datling, 
Who wears her own inaoeent grace, 
Yet over her brow}. broad:and sunuy, 
Shows neter' thie deat vanistied face. 


Then, lo! ih the Hallowe'en gloaming 
Came answer to that Thad seuglit; 
And the' m glow of the @retiy ht 
Now ‘lines on the ‘living face wrought, 
Till out of tha qniverlig slhadow— 
Till up from’ tlie face.at my Knee— 
The sweet, wistful. look of the moth¥r 
Camesofthy, yet sarely, to na. 


In glow of thetruth+telling daylight - 
It shrouded -itselé from my six ht, 
But to come ia the mystiewl roviag 
That curteitec AllHallow-e'ar night, 
To comfbrt aud! bless mp, and chter me, 
AS though she ‘had crossed tlie ‘dark line 
To kiss the faitface of her daughten, 
And lay her band: sofsly ia ntime. 


E. L. 
seaeeperenenpetgeeenetaeee 


 @EiWs. 


STLENOEis’ the sufest course for’any’ mun td adbyt’ 
who distrusts himself. ; 

Lveto is. the edsencd. of tuth, end trith. isthe; 
most powerful tyraats! kat tyrante,diave tho-trath, 

‘LT Ae voice diconsvierve igsodelivuts tiitit easy 
K tu stifle if; but'so it is. dso sa’clear that it-is impos-- 
, Sible toemistake it, 

None ate so fond’ of .eeorste as,those whe do udt 
mean to keep thems: such ‘persohe covet secrets, ab 
the speridthrilé covets money, for the ptirpose of oir+ 

‘ chlationt. 
Finp fault when-yon must-find.faulh.in private, if’ 
, possible; end some time alter tie offv uve! rather thiah 
atvthe thnes The dlanreti‘are less: inclined to resist 
wher théy *ré Vianted without sWituesses ; both part 
ties are vulnver, and the:acoused:party-is etrudk. with 
tthe forbearanes of ‘the: ‘aceuser,. wito has,‘seen: thb 
fault, and watched for a private aud proper time tb 
mention it. 


Is 


[ele 


Thr Ewpriss or Curta.—Theroare soméstorict 
current whichtif.true' would intdicate that the'young * 


of charavter. She’ is' said to heabte to read and 
write her own language, accomplishments whith are 
not tticommon among Chinese women, ‘bat the 
Emptess is. said to. be well road anda tight’ peo 
ficient in. Chinese diterature, arid it)was ftiis merit 
whieh won her the imperial prize in the'tompetitive 
contest’ Which had ‘been instituted. Oae morning, 





bably due to those who have brought him mp badly, 


‘shortly after er matriags, she was dxlibiting het. 


-Eapressof Chinamust bow person of' sone decision , 


capacity of writing to the Emperor, ‘and he was 
astonished at’ the beauty of the characters she 
formed. They were'thus engaged ; she was making 
qhotations from books: when an official .annonneed 


| that Breakfast. was rendy. The Empress. tarned 


round on the attendant, and with indignatiomasked 
‘if she was to be interrupted im the high deligtits of 
litetatute by such a’ commonplace affair’ as eating 
and’ drinking, sort. of thing would seem 
rather melodramatic ifiit came from a young lady 
in England, but. to the Chinese mind it has not this 
look about it. They liave had literary’ Emperors 
of whom ‘they’ are proud, and a literary Empresa 
, will be quite td taste. 
I ce eed 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


SPrnacus—Piok, and iwash perfectly clean two 
three pounds of spinach; put it.into asauce®pan with 
a little water;"and let it!Doil till quitedone. "“furn it 
‘out on’ a Hfair-sievs to drain, tlirow the water away, 
and pass the spinaéli tlirougli tlie sieve. Put a good 
Huntp of Gutter into’a sance+panj witha pinch of Aeur , 
mix well, add the spinach, pepper, and salt tv taste, 


|aud.e litte milk; stir welt.and serve, 


Cutoxen Cxturtsh)~-Ditl our readers ever eat 
‘wry’? Boil two chickens till tender; tdke’ out al} 
ithe bones and’ chop the meat.fne; season to taste 
with salt, pepper, and’ Butter; pour in eaough of: the 
liquor they were boiled into, make-it moist. Motld 
it'in-any slape you clicosé, dnd, when cold, turn out 
—. into slices. It is excellent for traveliing 
} 


o 





—_—s 


‘STATISTICS. 

Tus Revenuz. — The Revenue Tables, contain- 
try thé.gross’prodics of ‘the. incéme of the United 
ingdom up fo tle end of the year, have been. pab- 
bid. From these it that there has been 
am iporease on: the, Gustoms of 515,060/.,: Broise 
! 2}086,000., Stamps 228;000k, Twxes 21,0007., Pro- 
perty Tax 2,948,0001., Post-office 170,000/., and Téle- 
h Serviow 226,0000,, rmilting » total.of 6,188,0002, 
ront this Has ‘to Bo deducted: decrease, on. Crown 
lands, 10,0001, and! on Miscellaneous 698,1917., mak- 
ing a nett increase of 5,470,809), Mr.. Lowe: will, 
ator paying forthe ‘ Alabam»”’! stupidity, have a 
balanes of over two millions; amd he will be able to 
take off taxes to the extent of nearly six millions, 
if, ae ites dnly’ rational 'to enna, the ‘income of this 
k year should equal the last. @ way to abolish the 
inéoms-tax.and'take off the stigmn.of breaking faith 
with the nation, and setting # the example of unjust 

déaliag, lies: in! the pati.of Govermnent. 





1 


MISCELLANBOUS. 
ee ee 

Armartrky' patt im Kevtuvky; aged’ respectively 
19 und’ 28, have applidd to tle woarts. fon a guardian. 

Cura lag a new national flag, It. is of a triamgu- 
itv shape, amade of bunting, bf w deep: yeHow ovluur, 
with @ biuedragot “ oouruhf in the centre, 

Ir is reported’ from Kermanstidh that. about the 

rnfidtile: of eptetrber ax earthquake ocgurretl, and 
wd people’ petished’ at Sdougnr, a short distance 
| off. 
‘Wa Town that the letter-cnrriars inthe New York 
post-oflivs willédon ‘yeveivé # néw uniform, . It'wilt 
be Pio the cousisting of. a:coat- of mail. 
This ts \ the cartiers ‘ave so aniformly vour- 
téous, 

Tue. Awpes-—Gouth Ametionn papers wintounce 
the discovery, 6f @ new pase actoss ‘tle Andes, with 
uigaade never greater thant 25 feet per tlrousand. It 
fis cullet? Log Pilos, And’ othe iaw side follows 
the course of tha Actmoague river, 

Quiniva—Quainiaeis fom? to possess; in a very 
(marked: ddgree; the of preventing certain 
fornts' df. de¢omposition, and’ of mae} putrefaction 
and’ alcofiolic fermettation,. Herr O.. Bins! believes, 
from his necent.reseavches,-that itis eapable of avrest- 
ping gateelinction in:the' blood. 

B lawve sto: mmounce tle deat, at tle age of 75, 


fot Bir. Le ‘Bas, member df tlie Fnstitute, retired 


éngineer of the Méxine, who superiutended the oon- 
veyance to Paris from Egypt of thoobelisk of Lirsor, 
‘and. effecsed: ite erection vnthe: Place de 14 Goncorde 
in 4686, 

Unevut Crérs.—Less'than six miles from: Sedg- 
field’ may be. seen, on the Durham road, \the entire 
corn crop grown in 1872' ow one of ‘the’ forms, 
Four fields ‘themselves to view, three of oats 
wml jonetof barley, nearly alt uncut. In the, parish 
of Marsiflvld, Gloucestershire, tere are still in. the 
Aolit teuty-seven.acrés. of barley, one half.of which 
is.nucut, ‘The field.iethe vesvrt of'thousands of wood 





pigeons, whielt affdrdispuvt to tle’ young men'of the 
neighbourkood, 
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troduced here. There is little doubt that some - 





CONTENTS. mens were bronghs by Hawkins in 1565, and by ein 
—— 1585, though it did not at first attract much attention. 
Page Page | Fora long period the cyltivation was limited to the gar- 
THe Foor TickteR 37 Sratistics . $59 | den, and it was not planted as a field crop in Scotland 
| nee ei “* 340 | Mrscectawrous . [359 | until 1732. By the middle of this century it was gene- 
} ete Ma “or A oy rally known throughout England. The potato disease 
Ml eth Movuntarm 340 No. | first appeared near Liege in 1842, broke out in Canada in 
Tux Gopew LURB 341 | WaRwep BY THE PLa- 1844, and caused the failure of the potato crops in Ireland 
Tun Secrer oF NETS, commenced im 490 | in 1845 and the four following years. 
Scuwarzensora ... 343) THe Secret oF AL¥rep.—The Chevalier Bayard was descended from a 
Tue Fortunes oF ScHWARZEN BURG, noble family in Dauphiné, in which province he was born 
BRAMBLETHORPE ... 344 commenced in ... ... 494] in 1476. So distinguished was his valour, and go emi- 
Rep Hem... ... .. 346 | Guimpses or Socigtr, nently was he adorned with virtue, that he obtained the 
Mavrice Duzanr |. 349 | commenced in ... ... 495 | surname of Le bon Chevalier mpd goed et sans reproche (the 
Wakrnep BY THE Pia- Mavgics Dugant, com- good cavalier without fear and without re roach, or 
MD oa we menced in ... .. «. 498] stainless and fearless). In 1495 he accompanied Oharles 
Lapr CHETWYND’s Tus Fortuxes oF VIII. into Naples, where he performed almost incredible 
SPECTRE ... .. «» 354 BRAM BLETHORPE, acts of heroism; o ing at one time alone, upon & 
Lorp Lytrow ... .. 356 | Rep Heim, commenced brian, the united efforts of 200 knights. 1n 1499 he was 
Guimpsks oF Society 357 GR cee. c0p 900: 00 oo, oa joyed by Louis XII, to subdue the pillensee, In 
PARENTAL Fa.ss- Tue Foor Tickrer, 1512 he Gaston de Foix in taking the city of 
HOODS... vss ove ove 358 commenced in... ... 508 | Brescia ; and in 1515 he fought by the side of Fran 
PACETIA.., oe oe ove 358 | Lapr CHETWYND'S at the famous battle of Trarignan. Being mortally 
TE son...den stan, dit SPECTRE, enced ded in.1524 in an action with the Imperialists in 
HovuseHotp Treasures 359 co, och. tani Oe.,000,, OO 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. S.—Your new year's poem would be somewhat out 
of date by this time ; besides which, it seems rather com- 
monplace, though the actual versification is perfectly 
fair, Thanks for your communication, 

W. R.—Commonplace but neat. Cannot youalter the 
jhrase “‘ what betide” ? It is not strictly wrong, but in 
ts present connection it jars on the ear when read. 

“Turned away" is a bad title; something like ‘‘ Re- 
jected” would be preferable, 

W. N. K.—Praiseworthy for a first attempt, but too 
juvenile. With care, however, we quite think you will 

roduce something good by and by. Read freely our 
| ery poets, not for mere imitation but for improve- 
ment. The word estimate is by far too prosaic for a poet's 
purpose. Try again. 

Toprsy,—See our reply to “ Incognita.” The cause is 
internal, and so therefore must be the remedy. Get a 
mixture of taraxacum and a few drops of muriatic acid, 
and take thrice daily. You need not relinquish all malt 
liquor. And use as generous a diet as possible. Stick 
to the prescription given, and you will gradually get into 
better health, 

ReapER—Grease may be removed from cloth and furs 
by means of a little soap and ox-gall dissolved in hot 
water. The spots of grease or dirt must first be touched 
with the liquid all over, and then well rubbed with a 
hard brush until they are removed, after which they may 
be well rubbed all over witha sponge dipped in some 
water to which the previous mixture and a little more 
ox-gall have been added, 

Kitty S.—1, There is such a club, and it has we rather 
think given occasional performances in the St. George’s 
Hall, Perhaps you might venture to apply to the 
editor of the Theatrical Jouwrnal—which serial seems speci- 
ally to concern itself about the things you mention, 2. 
The cost of the printing of your tale depends wholly 
upon the length of it and upon the quality of paper, kind 
of type, ete., you require. Any printer would give you 
@n estimate. 

Curty.—Would you kindly eat you question more 
fully, as we entirely fail socsmnpushent it? Youask whether 
we can inform you “of some ef the Dogs’ Homes, and if 
I could obtain one by payment or otherwise.” Obtain 
what ? a dog’s home, ora dog? If it is only a dog, you 
can readily purchase one without going to any home, As 
your question is stated it literally implies that you de- 
sire to purchase a dog’s home. But you could hardly 
mean that. Dogs are easy of purchase, 

H. BR. T.—The term waistcoat originally signified an 
under garment reaching to the waist. It afterwards be- 
‘came the principal male garment, and superseded the 
doublet ; but in the seventeenth century it resumed its 
original form. Pepys in 1663 mentions seeing the Queen 
in “a white-laced waistcoat.” During the reign of 
Charles the Second (1660—1685) gentlemen wore waist- 
coats reaching to the knees, and this fashion continued 
till about 1772, when the members of the Macaroni Club 
introduced short waistcoats. 

ELLey G,—We are glad that you have asked us, because 
there are most important reasons why you should con- 
sult a respectable ordinary practitioner of ability ; and we 
most distinctly advise you to keep clear of all other 
people. Revelations frequently appear in the news- 
papers concerning the other order of men which are not 
nice. There are scores of able practitioners in Bristol. 
Consult one at once, That is the best, and we must add 
pawl ae “y When = by said that he alone 
could cure you he was guilty of a manifest f q 
The malady is perfectly caraby e a eeees 

Incoenita.—l. Continue to press them out constantly. 
They are caused by an ill condition of the blood, and pro- 
bably, remotely, by some derangement of the digestive 
organs, Till the cause is removed they will certain iy con- 
tinue to annoy you. The remedy must be internal, if it 
is to be any remedy at all. Use frequent ablutions, take 
as much exercise as possible, and have as geuerous a diet 
as youcan get. Procure from a chemist’s a mixture of 
taraxacum (which is our friend the despised but im- 
mensely useful dandelion) and muriatic acid; and when 
you have persevered in our directions for a few weeks you 
will tind matters mending. The mixture mentioned 
should be taken thrice daily. 2. The usual course, 3. 
Too cramped ; improvement quite easy. 

Auic8.—The potato plant, a native of Chili and Peru, 
was brought to Zurope by the Spaniards early in the six- 
teenth century, and, according to the generally received 
account, into England from Virginia by the colonists sent 
out by Sir Walter Kaleigh in 1584, who returned in July 
1586. Some authors contend that the plaut was first 


Italy, and pecesiving. his death rapidly approaching, he 
recommended himself to Heaven in fervent ares and 
then requested to be beneath a tree with face 
towards the enemy, at that time victorious; ng : 
‘* As 1m life I always faced the enemy, so in death I will 
not turn my upon them.” 


LOVE'S AWAKENING. 


Unveil, unveil, dear Francie, 
Thy radiant orbs of brown, 
Put by thy — *broidery, 
Put on thy silken gown ; 
Thy pearl-gemmed necklace quickly 
Clasp round thy neck so fair, 
And in thy glossy ringlets 
Bind roses rich and rare; 
For, see, yon knight is coming ! 
e rideth hard and fast, 
And of thy girlish freedom 
This day may be the last. 


Look up, look up, dear Francie ! 
The glorious stars so bright 
Are rivalled by the beauty 
Of your glowing eyes to-night ; 
Your cheeks are like twin roses, 
Where smiles so sweetly play 
I fain would be the lover, 
To pluck those sweets away ; 
And your laugh’s so like the ringing 
Of silver bells in June 
That the heart must be a-weary 
It could not keep in tune. 


The time for dreamy dreams 
Is past and goue for ever 
n the light of young Love's beams ; 
And the flowers of girlish friendship | 
Wiil droop and fade away 
In the newly dawning glory 
Of Love’s awakening ie ; 
Your soul’s best room e ready, 
Love comes—he will not wait ; 
Ah, rogue ! based blushes tell me 
He's knocking at the gate! 


Ah, bonny, bonny Francie ! 

The breath of orange flowers 
Comes gently wafted to thee 

In youth’s enchanted hours ! 

You have stolen life’s best sunshine 

To brighten your glad days 
And stolen all our hearts too 

With loving, winning ways; 

But yon knight, yon knight is coming, 

Lay friendship’s armour down, 
Put by its silver helmet, 

Put on Love's golden crown, L. 8. U. 

Emma, eighteen, gray eyes, dark curly hair, loving, and 
a ticated. Respondent must be dark, with good con- 
nexions, tall, and about twenty. 

Gipst, twenty-four, short, dark hair and eyes, of a 
loving disposition. pondent must be about thirty, 
tall, fair, amiable, and fond of home. 

R. C, E., twenty, light hair and eyes, loving, and would 
make a ¢ husband, Kespondent must be about eigh- 
teen, affectionate, and fond of home, 

Lorrig, twenty-four, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, and of fair 
complexion ; a tradesman preferred. 

Minyniz M., nineteen, fair hair, blue eyes, loving and 
domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of 
home, and affectionate. 

Nawny, fat, fair, forty, and ssing a small for- 
tune, wishes to correspond with a dark gentleman, 
cheerful, loving, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

D. F., thirty, tall, fair, has been away in America for 
some years, seeks an introduction to a single or widow 
lady, about or a little under his own age. 

Sam F., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, hand- 
some, and loving. Respondent must be about twenty, 
pretty, well educated, and affectionate. 

Euiza L., twenty, affectionate, and would make a good 
wife to a loving husband, Respondent must be about 
twenty-two, fair, handsome, fond of home, and possessing 
a good business, 

Satyr K., nineteen, tall, fair, loving, domesticated, and 
well educated. Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
bes handsome, fair complexion, and of a loving disposi- 

ion, 

Jack SpEarPoie, twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., in the Royal 
Navy, fair complexion, handsome, hair light and curly, 
bushy whiskers, and musically inclined. Respondent 
must be fond of children and home, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 

Rusutoy, thirty-four, 5ft. 6in., a repectable home-lov- 











lescribed by Gasper Baubin, in 1590, and afterwards in- 


ing mechanic, steady, and of a loving temper, Respon- 
dent must be pretty, medium height, fair complexion, 





Awake, awake, dear Francie! . 


long dark or black hair, from twenty-six to twenty-eight, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

W. E., twenty-two, tall, light-brown hair, handsome, 
and of an affectionate disposition, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady who is pretty, loving, domesticated, 
and fond of home. 

Dora, twenty-two, tall, dark, would make a loving 
and affectionate wife. Respondent must be about twenty- 
three, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home and chil. 
dren 


Bertrrz, twenty-one, tall, idered hand well 
educated, and is fond of children. Respondent must be 
be about her own age, handsome, loving, and fond of 
home, 

Frep G., twenty-four, bememe = joving. vanes 
like to co: nd with a young lady who is loving, fon 
of home and children, and ahie to make a home comfort- 
able. 

Frances, nineteen, medium height, fair, and con- 
sidered pretty, would like to correspond with a sentle- 
man about twenty-two, handsome, and loving ; a 

man preferred. 

WILL, twenty-two, tall, fair complexion, and a me- 
chanic, Respondent must be about nineteen, loving, 
domestica’ lished, able to keep a home clean 


accomp 
and comfortable. 

Wurrs Sway, sixteen, tall, dark, good tempered, con- 
sidered very pretty, and possessing a good income, would 
like to cupeipent with a fair gentleman about nine- 








teen ; a mi ipman in the Navy preferred. 

Marry, twen' aes hazel eyes, dark-brown hair, me- 
dium height, fond of home and child Resp t 
must be fond of ho’ a total abstainer, tall, respectably 


connected, dark complexion, and of musical tastes. 

Farry, twenty, light-brown hair, gray eyes, ofa 
very loving Prpseiies. and good tempered. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, twenty-four or twenty-five, and good 


tempered. 

Corowtat, 5ft. 9in., twenty-eight, fair hair and mous- 
tache,; would like to oo with a real English girl 
and take her to his own utiful country or settle in 
this as she may desire. . 
Bruyetre, twenty-one, medium height, brilliant eom- 
plexion, dark-gray eyes, brown hair, musical, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-eight, tall, and dark ; a professional preferred. 

Boarpine Pixe, twenty-four, tall, handsome, tho- 
roughly domesticated, and fond of home, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady, tall, handsome, fond of chil- 
dren, and not more than twenty-two. 

C. J- A+, thirty-five, 5ft. 7in., good looking, steady, and 
industrious, with good tations. Respondent must 
‘be tall, a good figure, and of a loving disposition ; a mil- 
liner or dress-maker not objected to. 

Jacx Rar.in, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., in the Royal 
Navy, red looking, dark curly hair and 
whiskers, and musically inclined, Respondent must be 
handsome. 


CommuUnicaTIONS RECEIVED: 


Dant8z is responded to by—‘* Annie G,,” eighteen, tall, 
fair complexion, gray eyes, auburn hair, fine looking, ami- 
able, loving, and fond of home ; a respectable bh 3 
daughter. 

James Z. 8S, by—* Henrietta H.,” fair, blue eyes, and 
thinks he would quite suit her. 

Tom Stormsalt by “ Hettie,” twenty-two, fair, medium 
height, of a loving nature, and very domesticated. 

ALBERT by—“ Maud,” twenty, of a loving disposition, 
and fond of home. 

Axtuor 8. by—“* Emma,” who offers him a true heart 
and undivided love. 

Acnes by—“ F. H.,” twenty, rather dark, and is all 
“ Agnes ™ requires. 

Jack Sxysatn by—“ a A.,” twenty, tall, 
tempered, fond of home, and thinks she would suit him, 

G. A C. by—“‘ Lively Lizzie,” twenty, fair, blue eyes, 
auburn hair, medium height, good tempered, domesti 
cated, and would make a loving wife. 

Tuomas by—* Dorothy,” twenty-one, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, atfectionate, accomplished, and would make a 

wife, 

Maurice D. by—‘' L, W.,” twenty-five, a tradesman’s 
daughter, dark, domesticated, intelligent, loving and 
fond of home, 

W. R. by—“ A ene: Lass,” twenty-four, tall, 
dark, domesticated, and loving, who thinks she could 
make W. R.’s home a very happy one. 

Wits by—* Jennie,” twenty-four, medium height, 
a blonde, light curling hair, musical, of a good family, 
and considered very pretty. ~ 

Jack Matinsain by—“ Black Eyed Susan,” twenty- 
three, dark, good tempered, fond of home, and affection- 


ate. 
Happy-rr-Lucky by—" Bright Eyes,”Aeventeen, me- 
dium height, good tempered, and thinks she would make 


Tep A. T, by—* Emmy,” eighteen, pretty, with dark 
eyes and hair, domesticated, well educated, fond of 
home, and would make a good little wife. 








~ “pean JourwaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac: 

Tue Lonpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence, 


*,* Now Ready, Vou, XIX. of Tus Lonpow Reapes, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tirtz and Inpex to Vou XIX, Price Ons 
Penur, 


NOTICE.—Part 117, for Frsruarr, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tue Lonvow Reapen,” 334, Strand, 

+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manw 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 











London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G, A. Smite. 
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